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x 
i. 
EneLanD, mother born of seamen, daughter fostered of the 
sea, 
Mother more beloved than all who bear not all their children 
free, 
Reared and nursed and crowned and cherished by the 
sea-wind and the sun, 
Sweetest land and strongest, face most fair and mightiest 
heart in one, 
Stands not higher than when the centuries known of earth 
were less by three, 
When the strength that struck the whole world pale fell 
back from hers undone. 


2. 
At her feet were the heads of her foes bowed down, and the 
strengths of the storm of them stayed, 
And the hearts that were touched not with mercy with terror 
were touched and amazed and affrayed : 
Yea, hearts that had never been molten with pity were 
molten with fear as with flame, 
And the priests of the Godhead whose temple is hell, and his 
heart is of iron and fire, 
And the swordsmen that served and the seamen that sped 
them, whom peril could tame not nor tire, 
Were as foam on the winds of the waters of England 
which tempest can tire not or tame. 
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3. 
They were girded about with thunder, and lightning came 
forth of the rage of their strength, 
And the measure that measures the wings of the storm was 
the breadth of their force and the length : 
And the name of their might was Invincible, covered and 
clothed with the terror of God ; 
With his wrath were they winged, with his love were they 
fired, with the speed of his winds were they shod ; 
With his soul were they filled, in his trust were they com- 
forted: grace was upon them as night, 

And faith as the blackness of darkness: the fume of their 
balefires was fair in his sight, 

The reek of them sweet as a savour of myrrh in his nostrils : 
the world that he made, 

Theirs was it by gift of his servants: the wind, if they spake 
in his name, was afraid, 

And the sun was a shadow before it, the stars were astonished 
with fear of it: fire 

Went up to them, fed with men living, and lit of men’s hands 
for a shrine or a pyre; 

And the east and the west wind scattered their ashes abroad, 
that his name should be blest 

Of the tribes of the chosen whose blessings are curses from 
uttermost east unto west. 


Il. 
a 


Hell for Spain, and heaven for England,—God to God, and 
man to man— 


Met confronted, light with darkness, life with death: since 
time began, 
Never earth nor sea beheld so great a stake before them 
set, 
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Save when Athens hurled back Asia from the lists 
wherein they met; 
Never since the sands of ages through the glass of history 
ran 
Saw the sun in heaven a lordlier day than this that 
lights us yet. 


2. 


For the light that abides upon England, the glory that rests 
on her godlike name, 
The pride that is love and the love that is faith, a perfume 
dissolved in flame, 
Took fire from the dawn of the fierce July when fleets 
were scattered as foam 


And squadrons as flakes of spray ; when galleon and galliass 
that shadowed the sea 
Were swept from her waves like shadows that pass with the 


clouds they fell from, and she 
Laughed loud to the wind as it gave to her keeping the 
glories of Spain and Rome. 


9 
oO. 


Three hundred summers have fallen as leaves by the storms 
in their season thinned, 

Since northward the war-ships of Spain came sheer up the 
way of the south-west wind : 

Where the citadel cliffs of England are flanked with bastions 
of serpentine, 

Far off to the windward loomed their hulls, an hundred and 
twenty-nine, 

All filled full of the war, full, fraught with battle and charged 
with bale ; 

Then store-ships weighted with cannon; and all were an 
hundred and fifty sail. 

mM 2 
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The measureless menace of darkness anhungered with hope 
to prevail upon light, 

The shadow of death made substance, the present and visible 
spirit of night, 

Came, shaped as a waxing or waning moon that rose with the 
fall of day, 

To the channel where couches the Lion in guard of the gate 
of the lustrous bay. 

Fair England, sweet as the sea that shields her, and pure as 
the sea from stain, 

Smiled, hearing hardly for scorn that stirred her the menace 
of saintly Spain. 


IIT. 
1. 


“They that ride over ocean wide with hempen bridle and 
horse of tree,” 

How shall they in the darkening day of wrath and anguish 
and fear go free ? 

How shall these that have curbed the seas not feel his bridle 
who made the sea ? 


God shall bow them and break them now: for what is man 
in the Lord God’s sight ? 

Fear shall shake them, and shame shall break, and all the 
noon of their pride be night: 

These that sinned shall the ravening wind of doom bring 
under, and judgment smite. 


England broke from her neck the yoke, and rent the fetter, 
and mocked the rod: 

Shrines of old that she decked with gold she turned to dust, 
to the dust she trod : 

What is she, that the wind and sea should fight beside her, 
and war with God? 
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Lo, the cloud of his ships that crowd her channel’s inlet with 
storm sublime, 

Darker far than the tempests are that sweep the skies of her 
northmost clime ; 

Huge and dense as the walls that fence the secret darkness 
of unknown time. 


Mast on mast as a tower goes past, and sail by sail as a 
cloud’s wing spread ; 

Fleet by fleet, as the throngs whose feet keep time with 
death in his dance of dread ; 

Galleons dark as the helmsman’s bark of old that ferried to 


hell the dead. 


Squadrons proud as their lords, and loud with tramp of 
soldiers and chant of priests ; 

Slaves there told by the thousandfold, made fast in bondage 
as herded beasts ; 


Lords and slaves that the sweet free waves shall feed on, 
satiate with funeral feasts. 


Nay, not so shall it be, they know; their priests have said it; 
can priesthood lie ? 

God shall keep them, their God shall sleep not: peril and evil 
shall pass them by : 

Nay, for these are his children ; seas and winds shall bid not 
his children die. 


9 


ae 


So they boast them, the monstrous host whose menace mocks 
at the dawn: and here 

They that wait at the wild sea’s gate, and watch the darkness 
of doom draw near, 

How shall they in their evil day sustain the strength of 
their hearts for fear ? 
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Full July in the fervent sky sets forth her twentieth of 
changing morns : 

Winds fall mild that of late waxed wild: no presage whispers 
or wails or warns: 

Far to west on the bland sea’s breast a sailing crescent 
uprears her horns. 


Seven wide miles the serene sea smiles between them stretch- 
ing from rim to rim: 

Soft they shine, but a darker sign should bid not hope or 
belief wax dim: 

God’s are these men, and not the sea’s: their trust is set not 
on her but him. 


God’s? but who is the God whereto the prayers and incense 
of these men rise ? 


What is he, that the wind and sea should fear him, quelled 


by his sunbright eyes ? 
What, that men should return again, and hail him Lord of 
the servile skies ? 


Hell’s own flame at his heavenly name leaps higher and 
laughs, and its gulfs rejoice : 

Plague and death from his baleful breath take life and 
lighten, and praise his choice : 

Chosen are they to devour for prey the tribes that hear not 
and fear his voice. 


Ay, but we that the wind and sea gird round with shelter of 
storms and waves 

Know not him that ye worship, grim as dreams that quicken 
from dead men’s graves: 

God is one with the sea, the sun, the land that nursed us, 
the love that saves. 
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Love whose heart is in ours, and part of all things noble and 
all things fair ; 

Sweet and free as the circling sea, sublime and kind as the 
fostering air ; 

Pure of shame as is England’s name, whose crowns to come 
are as crowns that were. 


IV. 
i. 


But the Lord of darkness, the God whose love is a flaming 
fire, 

The master whose mercy fulfils wide hell till its torturers 
tire, 

He shall surely have heed of the servants who serve him for 
love, not hire. 


They shall fetter the wing of the wind whose pinions are 


plumed with foam : 

For now shall thy horn be exalted, and now shall thy bolt 
strike home ; 

Yea, now shall thy kingdom come, Lord God of the priests of 
Rome. 


They shall cast thy curb on the waters, and bridle the waves 
of the sea : 

They shall say to her, Peace, be still: and stillness and peace 
shall be : 

And the winds and the storms shall hear them, and tremble, 
and worship thee. 


Thy breath shall darken the morning, and wither the mounting 
sun ; 

And the daysprings, frozen and fettered, shall know thee, and 
cease to run ; 

The heart of the world shall feel thee, and die, and thy will 
be done. 
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The spirit of man that would sound thee, and search out 
causes of things, 

Shall shrink and subside and praise thee: and wisdom, with 
plume-plucked wings, 

Shall cower at thy feet and confess thee, that none may fathom 
thy springs. 


The fountains of song that await but the wind of an April 
to be 

To burst the bonds of the winter, and speak with the sound 
of a sea, 

The blast of thy mouth shall quench them: and song shall be 
only of thee. 


The days that are dead shall quicken, the seasons that were 
shall return ; 

And the streets and pastures of England, the woods that 
burgeon and yearn, 

Shall be whitened with ashes of women and children and men 
that burn. 


For the mother shall burn with the babe sprung forth of her 
womb in fire, 

And bride with bridegroom, and brother with sister, and son 
with sire ; 

And the noise of the flames shall be sweet in thine ears as 
the sound of a lyre. 


Yea, so shall thy kingdom be stablished, and so shall the 
signs of it be: 

And the world shall know, and the wind shall speak, and the 
sun shall see, 

That these are the works of thy servants, whose works bear 
witness to thee. 
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9 


ale 


But the dusk of the day falls fruitless, whose lights should 
have lit them on: 

Sails flash through the gloom to shoreward, eclipsed as the 
sun that shone: 

And the west wind wakes with dawn, and the hope that was 
here is gone. 


Around they wheel and around, two knots to the Spaniard’s 
one, 

The wind-swift warriors of England, who shoot as with shafts 
of the sun, 

With fourfold shots for the Spaniard’s, that spare not till day 
be done. 


And the wind with the sundown sharpens, and hurtles the 
ships to the lee, 

And Spaniard on Spaniard smites, and shatters, and yields ; 
and we, 

Ere battle begin, stand lords of the battle, acclaimed of the 
sea. 


And the day sweeps round to the nightward ; and heavy and 
hard the waves 

Roll in on the herd of the hurtling galleons; and masters and 
slaves 

Reel blind in the grasp of the dark strong wind that shall 
dig their graves. 


For the sepulchres hollowed and shaped of the wind in the 
swerve of the seas, 

The graves that gape for their pasture, and laugh, thrilled 
through by the breeze, 

The sweet soft merciless waters, await and are fain of these. 
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As the hiss of a Python heaving in menace of doom to be 

They hear through the clear night round them, whose hours 
are as clouds that flee, 

The whisper of tempest sleeping, the heave and the hiss of 
the sea. 


But faith is theirs, and with faith are they girded and helmed 
and shod : 

Invincible are they, almighty, elect for a sword and a rod; 

Invincible even as their God is omnipotent, infinite, God. 


In him is their strength, who have sworn that his glory shall 
wax not dim : 

In his name are their war-ships hallowed as mightiest of all 
that swim: 

The men that shall cope with these, and conquer, shall cast 
out him. 


In him is the trust of their hearts; the desire of their eyes 
is he ; 

The light of their ways, made lightning for men that would 
fain be free : 

Earth’s hosts are with them, and with them is heaven: but 
with us is the sea. 


# 
1. 


And a day and a night pass over ; 
And the heart of their chief swells high ; 


For England, the warrior, the rover, 


Whose banners on all winds fly, 
Soul-stricken, he saith, by the shadow of death, holds off 
him, and draws not nigh. 
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And the wind and the dawn together 
Make in from the gleaming east : 
And fain of the wild glad weather 
As famine is fain of feast, 
And fain of the fight, forth sweeps in its might the host of 
the Lord’s high priest. 


And lightly before the breeze 
The ships of his foes take wing : 
Are they scattered, the lords of the seas ? 
Are they broken, the foes of the king ? 
And ever now higher as a mounting fire the hopes of the 
Spaniard spring. 


And a windless night comes down : 
And a breezeless morning, bright 
With promise of praise to crown 
The close of the crowning fight, 
Leaps up as the foe’s heart leaps, and glows with lustrous 


rapture of light. 


And stinted of gear for battle 
The ships of the sea’s folk lie, 
Unwarlike, herded as cattle, 
Six miles from the foeman’s eye 
That fastens as flame on the sight of them tame and offence- 
less, and ranged as to die. 


Surely the souls in them quail, 
They are stricken and withered at heart, 
When in on them, sail by sail, 
Fierce marvels of monstrous art, 
Tower darkening on tower till the sea-winds cower crowds 
down as to hurl them apart. 
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And the windless weather is kindly, 
And comforts the host in these ; 

And their hearts are uplift in them blindly, 
And blindly they boast at ease 


That the next day’s fight shall exalt them, and smite with 
destruction the lords of the seas. 


9 


a 


And lightly the proud hearts prattle, 
And lightly the dawn draws nigh, 

The dawn of the doom of the battle 
When these shall falter and fly ; 


No day more great in the roll of fate filled ever with fire the 
sky. 


To fightward they go as to feastward, 
And the tempest of ships that drive 
Sets eastward ever and eastward, 
Till closer they strain and strive ; 
And the shots that rain on the hulls of Spain are as thunders 
afire and alive. 


And about them the blithe sea smiles 
And flashes to windward and lee 
Round capes and headlands and isles 

That heed not if war there be; 


Round Sark, round Wight, green jewels of light in the ring 
of the golden sea. 


But the men that within them abide 
Are stout of spirit and stark 
As rocks that repel the tide, 
As day that repels the dark ; 
And the light bequeathed from their swords unsheathed shines 
lineal on Wight and on Sark. 
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And eastward the storm sets ever, 
The storm of the sails that strain 





And follow and close and sever 
And lose and return and gain; 
And English thunder divides in sunder the holds of the ships 
of Spain. 


Southward to Calais, appalled 
And astonished, the vast fleet veers ; 
And the skies are shrouded and palled, 
But the moonless midnight hears 
And sees how swift on them drive and drift strange flames 
that the darkness fears. 


They fly through the night from shoreward, 
Heart-stricken till morning break, 
And ever to scourge them forward 
Drives down on them England’s Drake, 
And hurls them in as they hurtle and spin and stagger, with 


storm to wake. 


¥i. 
1. 


And now is their time come on them. Tor eastward they 
drift and reel, 

With the shallows of Flanders ahead, with destruction 
and havoc at heel, 

With God for their comfort only, the God whom they 
serve ; and here 

Their Lord, of his great ioving-kindness, may revel and 

make good cheer ; 
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Though ever his lips wax thirstier with drinking, and 
hotter the lusts in him swell ; 
For he feeds the thirst that consumes him with blood, and 
his winepress fumes with the reek of hell. 




























2 


ae 


Fierce noon beats hard on the battle; the galleons that 
loom to the lee 
Bow down, heel over, uplifting their shelterless hulls 
from the sea : 
From scuppers aspirt with blood, from guns dismounted 
and dumb, 
The signs of the doom they looked for, the loud mute 
witnesses come. 
They press with sunset to seaward for comfort: and shall 
not they find it there ? 
O servants of God most high, shall his winds not pass you 
by, and his waves not spare ? 


3. 


The wings of the south-west wind are widened; the breath 
of his fervent lips, 

More keen than a sword’s edge, fiercer than fire, falls full on 
the plunging ships. 

The pilot is he of their northward flight, their stay and their 
steersman he ; 

A helmsman clothed with the tempest, and girdled with 
strength to constrain the sea. 

And the host of them trembles and quails, caught fast in his 
hand as a bird in the toils; 

For the wrath and the joy that fulfil him are mightier than 

man’s, whom he slays and spoils. 
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| And vainly, with heart divided in sunder, and labour of 
wavering will, 

The lord of their host takes counsel with hope if haply their 
star shine still, 

If haply some light be left them of chance to renew and 
redeem the fray ; 

But the will of the black south-wester is lord of the councils 
of war to-day. 

One only spirit it quells not, a splendour undarkened of 
chance or time ; 

Be the praise of his foes with Oquendo for ever, a name as a 
star sublime. 

But here what aid in a hero’s heart, what help in his hand 
may be ? 

For ever the dark wind whitens and blackens the hollows 
and heights of the sea, 

And galley by galley, divided and desolate, founders; and 
none takes heed, 

Nor foe nor friend, if they perish; forlorn, cast off in their 
uttermost need, 

They sink in the whelm of the waters, as pebbles by children 
from shoreward hurled, 

In the North Sea’s waters that end not, nor know they a 
bourn but the bourn of the world. 

Past many a secure unavailable harbour, and many a loud 
stream’s mouth, 

Past Humber and Tees and Tyne and Tweed, they fly, 
scourged on from the south, 

And torn by the scourge of the storm-wind that smites as a 
harper smites on a lyre, 

And consumed of the storm as the sacrifice loved of their 
God is consumed with fire, 

And devoured of the darkness as men that are slain in the 
fires of his love are devoured, 

And deflowered of their lives by the storms, as by priests is 

the spirit of life deflowered. 
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For the wind, of its godlike mercy, relents not, and 
hounds them ahead to the north, 

With English hunters at heel, till now is the herd of them 

past the Forth, 





































All huddled and hurtled seaward ; and now need none wage | 
war upon these, 

Nor huntsmen follow the quarry whose fall is the pastime | 
sought of the seas. 

Day upon day upon day confounds them, with measureless | 
mists that swell, 

With drift of rains everlasting and dense as the fumes of 
ascending hell. 

The visions of priest and of prophet beholding his enemies 
bruised of his rod 

Beheld but the likeness of this that is fallen on the faithful, 
the friends of God. 

Northward, and northward, and northward they stagger and 
shudder and swerve and flit, 

Dismantled of masts and of yards, with sails by the fangs of 
the storm-wind split. 

But north of the headland whose name is Wrath, by the 
wrath or the ruth of the sea, 

They are swept or sustained to the westward, and drive 





through the rollers aloof to the lee. 

Some strive yet northward for Iceland, and perish: but some 
through the storm-hewn straits 

That sunder the Shetlands and Orkneys are borne of the breath 
which is God’s or fate’s: 

And some, by the dawn of September, at last give thanks as 
for stars that smile, 

For the winds have swept them to shelter and sight of the 
cliffs of a Catholic isle. 

Though many the fierce rocks feed on, and many the merci- 
less heretic slays, 

Yet some that have laboured to land with their treasure aro 

trustful, and give God praise. 
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And the kernes of murderous Ireland, athirst with a greed 
everlasting of blood, 

Unslakable ever with slaughter and spoil, rage down as a 
ravening flood, 

To slay and to flay of their shining apparel their brethren 
whom shipwreck spares ; 

Such faith and such mercy, such love and such manhood, such 
hands and such hearts are theirs. 

Short shrift to her foes gives England, but shorter doth 
Ireland to friends; and worse 

Fare they that came with a blessing on treason than they that 
come with a curse. 

Hacked, harried, and mangled of axes and skenes, three 
thousand naked and dead 

Bear witness of Catholic Ireland, what sons of what sires at 
her breasts are bred. 

Winds are pitiful, waves are merciful, tempest and storm are 
kind: 

The waters that smite may spare, and the thunder is deaf, and 
the lightning is blind: 

Of these perchance at his need may a man, though they know 
it not, yet find grace ; 

But grace, if another be hardened against him, he gets not at 
this man’s face. 

For his ear that hears and his eye that sees the wreck and 
the wail of men, 

And his heart that relents not within him, but hungers, are 
like as the wolf’s in his den. 

Worthy are these to worship their master, the murderous 
Lord of lies, 

Who hath given to the pontiff his servant the keys of the pit 
and the keys of the skies. 

Wild famine and red-shod rapine are cruel, and bitter with 
blood are their feasts ; 

But fiercer than famine and redder than rapine the hands and 


the hearts of priests. 
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God, God bade these to the battle; and here, on a land by his 
servants trod, 

They perish, a lordly blood-offering, subdued by the hands of 
the servants of God. 

These also were fed of his priests with faith, with the milk of 
his word and the wine ; 

These too are fulfilled with the spirit of darkness that guided 
their quest divine. 

And here, cast up from the ravening sea on the mild land’s 
merciful breast, 

This comfort they find of their fellows in worship ; this guer- 
don is theirs of their quest. 

Death was captain, and doom was pilot, and darkness the 
chart of their way ; 

Night and hell had in charge and in keeping the host of the 
foes of day. 

Invincible, vanquished, impregnable, shattered, a sign to her 
foes of fear, 

A sign to the world and the stars of laughter, the fleet of the 
Lord lies here. 

Nay, for none may declare the place of the ruin wherein she 
lies ; 

Nay, for none hath beholden the grave whence never a ghost 
shall rise. 

The fleet of the foemen of England hath found not one but 
a thousand graves; 


And he that shall number and name them shall number by 


name and by tale the waves. 
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1, 


Sixtus, Pope of the Church whose hope takes flight for heaven 
to dethrone the sun, 

Philip, King that wouldst turn our spring to winter, blasted, 
appalled, undone, 

Prince and priest, let a mourner’s feast give thanks to God 
for your conquest won. 


England’s heel is upon you: kneel, O priest, O prince, in the 
dust, and cry, 

“Lord, why thus? art thou wroth with us whose faith was 
great in thee, God most high ? 

Whence is this, that the serpent’s hiss derides us? Lord, can 
thy pledged word lie ? 


“God of hell, are its flames that swell quenched now for ever, 
extinct and dead? 

Who shall fear thee? or who shall hear the word thy servants 
who feared thee said ? 

Lord, art thou as the dead gods now, whose arm is shortened, 
whose rede is read ? 


“ Yet we thought it was not for nought thy word was given 
us, to guard and guide : 

Yet we deemed that they had not dreamed who put their 
trust in thee. Hast thou lied? 

God our Lord, was the sacred sword we drew not drawn on 
thy Church’s side? 

N2 
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‘‘England hates thee as hell’s own gates; and England tri- 
umphs, and Rome bows down: 

England mocks at thee ; England’s rocks cast off thy servants 
to drive and drown: 

England loathes thee; and fame betroths and plights with 
England her faith for crown. 


‘‘ Spain clings fast to thee ; Spain, aghast with anguish, cries 
to thee; where art thou ? 

Spain puts trust in thee; lo, the dust that soils and darkens 
her prostrate brow ! 

Spain is true to thy service ; who shall raise up Spain for thy 
service now ? 


‘Who shall praise thee, if none may raise thy servants up, 
nor affright thy foes ? 

Winter wanes, and the woods and plains forget the likeness 
of storms and snows: 

So shall fear of thee fade even here: and what shall follow 
thee no man knows.” 


Lords of night, who would breathe your blight on April’s 
morning and August’s noon, 

God your Lord, the condemned, the abhorred, sinks hellward, 
smitten with deathlike swoon : 

Death’s own dart in his hateful heart now thrills, and night 
shall receive him soon. 


God the Devil, thy reign of revel is here for ever eclipsed 
and fled : 

God the Liar, everlasting fire lays hold at last on thee, hand 
and head : 

God the Accurst, the consuming thirst that burns thee never 


shall here be fed. 
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2. 


England, queen of the waves whose green inviolate girdle 
enrings thee round, 

Mother fair as the morning, where is now the place of thy 
foemen found ? 

Still the sea that salutes us free proclaims them stricken, 
acclaims thee crowned. 


Times may change, and the skies grow strange with signs of 
treason and fraud and fear : 

Foes in union of strange communion may rise against thee 
from far and near: 

Sloth and greed on thy strength may feed as cankers waxing 
from year to year. 


Yet, though treason and fierce unreason should league and 
lie and defame and smite, 

We that know thee, how far below thee the hatred burns of 
the sons of night, 

We that love thee, behold above thee the witness written of 
life in light. 


Life that shines from thee shows forth signs that none may 
read not but eyeless foes: 

Hate, born blind, in his abject mind grows hopeful now but 
as madness grows : 

Love, born wise, with exultant eyes adores thy glory, beholds 
and glows. 


Truth is in thee, and none may win thee to lie, forsaking the 
face of truth: 

Freedom lives by the grace she gives thee, born again from 
thy deathless youth: 

Faith should fail, and the world turn pale, wert thou the 

prey of the serpent’s tooth. 
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Greed and fraud, unabashed, unawed, may strive to sting 
thee at heel in vain : 
Craft and fear and mistrust may leer and mourn and murmur 





















and plead and plain : 
Thou art thou: and thy sunbright brow is hers that blasted 
the strength of Spain. , 


Mother, mother beloved, none other could claim in place of 
thee England’s place : 





Earth bears none that beholds the sun so pure of record, so 
clothed with grace : 

Dear our mother, nor son nor brother is thine, as strong or 
as fair of face. 


How shalt thou be abased? or how shall fear take hold of 
thy heart? of thine, 

England, maiden immortal, laden with charge of life and 
with hopes divine ? 

arth shall wither, when eyes turned hither behold not 
light in her darkness shine. 






England, none that is born thy son, and lives, by grace of 





thy glory, free, 






Lives and yearns not at heart and burns with hope to serve 






as he worships thee ; 






None may sing thee: the sea-wind’s wing beats down our 






songs as it hails the sea. 






ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








JOBBERY IN OUR PUBLIC OFFICES. 


Many circumstances have occurred during the last eighteen months 
to fix the attention of the nation upon the manner in which their 
work is done by those who profess to be their servants, but who are 
practically their masters. Scarcely any one would now have the hardi- 
hood to deny that great extravagance and wastefulness prevail in the 
chief public departments; and there are only too many reasons for 
believing that favouritism, “influence,” and jobbery are to the full 
as potent as any consideration for the welfare of the country. Over- 
paid officials are thrust into positions for which they are in no way 
qualified, room being made for them by the removal of persons 
whose silence or consent is obtained by heavy bribes in the shape of 
exorbitant pensions and lavish “ bonuses.” Contractors defraud the 
Government, and suffer no greater penalty than that of being tem- 
porarily erased from the privileged list, though they are left per- 
fectly free to carry on the old business under a thin disguise. The 
case of Messrs. Ross and Co., who until recently supplied the larger 
part of the accoutrements for the army, is only exceptional because 
they were found out. All their arrangements had been most skilfully 
conceived. ‘The person employed by the authorities to superintend 
the inspection of goods had been for many years in the employment 
of this firm, and his father and brother-in-law remained so while 
the inspector was supposed to be watching the interests of the Govern- 
ment. Some of the “ viewers,” or examiners, had been indirectly in 
the firm’s service. On the other hand, two viewers who caused their 
goods to be rejected, and who were the means of bringing the scandal 
to light, were threatened by the contractors with criminal proceed- 
ings on the very eve of an official investigation, and they are at this 
moment objects of great suspicion and dislike at the War Office. Sir 
William Marriott, after an inquiry into the transaction, during 
which Messrs. Ross and Co. had ample opportunity of exculpating 
themselves, was obliged to admit that “the present system seems to 
give undue rights to the contractor, while it sacrifices those of the 
Government.” He further acknowledged that the Government had 
unquestionably been defrauded in certain articles, and that “an 
efficient inspection would have discovered it.”* Guarded as the 
language is, the censure conveyed is of the most damaging kind. 
Every stage of the business between the Government and its con- 
tractors was proved to have been most abominably mismanaged, but 
if it had not been for the intervention of Mr. Hanbury, the member 


(1) Report of the Judge Advocate General (C. 5,282), paragraphs 14 and 55. 
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for Preston, it is highly probable that the only persons on whose 
heads official displeasure would have fallen would have been the 
viewers, Mr. Moody and Mr. Dunn, who were guilty of nothing 
worse than honestly discharging their duty. 

This is only too faithful an example of the manner in which the 
money of the taxpayers is poured into the pockets of contractors, 
middlemen, and slaves of routine, while officials and ex-officials 
look on helplessly, or feel themselves bound by some mysterious law 
to defend the “system,” and to keep off the impertinent outsiders 
who are rash enough to demand reforms. The nation is under the 
impression that the £30,000,000 now annually taken from it for the 
army and navy are spent upon ships, guns, rifles, and the men to 
use them. There could not be a greater delusion. A large part of 
this immense sum goes to grasping or dishonest contractors ; another 
large part is muddled away in high salaries, superfluous clerks, and 
a general method of conducting affairs which would bring any 
private firm to the Bankruptcy Court in a twelvemonth. Hence it 
is that we have guns which are dangerous chiefly to those who fire 
them off, bayonets which can be bent across the knee, sword-cut- 
lasses which twist like lead, leather through which anyone may easily 
thrust his finger, small arms of patterns long since discarded by 
other nations, and vessels which have their armour in the only place 
where it is not wanted—below the water-line. We continue to 
manufacture in our dockyards at double the ordinary cost ; we build 
vessels on the Clyde and send them immediately on to Devonport to 
be pulled to pieces again; we make guns costing £25,000 each, 
which have to be relined with a new steel tube after firing one hun- 
dred and fifty rounds. Every projectile used involves an expense of 
about £175, and it is very doubtful indeed whether the guns can be 
depended upon for actual service. A prudent man would scarcely 
like to go to sea in rough weather in some of our new ironclads. 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees have brought to 
light these and many other instances of extravagance and incapacity, 
and the public are at last becoming partially aroused to the nature 
and extent of the abuses which have grown up unnoticed and 
unchecked. Any one who will read the evidence taken before the 
Army Estimates Committee will be able to judge for himself what 
sort of an army we have, and whether the money voted for it is 
judiciously and economically spent. But without the strong and 
steady pressure of public opinion nothing will be done. The official 
world trusts much, and not without reason, to the short memory of 
the public. A storm soon blows over. Vast and powerful interests 
are at work to keep the present system in existence, and to punish 
those who dare to meddle with it. Yet, in spite of all difficulties 
and discouragements, the cause of the people has made substantial 
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progress since Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation. If it has 
not made progress enough, it is because our necessities are so great 
and urgent that the loss even of a day is more than we can afford. 
The golden moments are slipping from us, and only those who 
know something of our true position can judge how 
loss. 

It is impossible even to estimate the sum which is thrown away 
every year through the wild and chaotic method adopted by most of 
the Departments in dealing with contractors. There is no proper 


great is our 


examination of the goods supplied ; no one reports whether they turn 
out satisfactorily or not in actual use ; however bad they may be, the 
same contractor continues to be employed. These are not mere 
assertions ; they are facts actually established by official evidence 
given within the last two or three years. The evidence is printed 
in Parliamentary reports, which can be bought for a few shillings, 
but comparatively few take the trouble to read it. A couple of 
years ago there was a Committee appointed to inquire into the system 
of purchase and contract in the navy. Mr. Hale White, the Assis- 
tant Director of Contracts, admitted that the pattern or specification 
of the goods contracted for is not always furnished by the Depart- 
ment which has ordered them; consequently there are no means of 
testing, in the receiving department, whether the articles delivered 
are equal to the pattern, or even distantly resemble it. When the 
stores are once passed the contractor has nothing to fear. No further 
report, as a rule, is ever made about them. ‘‘ We do not hear any- 
thing,” said Mr. Hale, “‘of the stores after they are once passed by 
the receiving officer.” ' There could not be a better arrangement 
for the contractor. Mr. John Collett, the Chief Director of Navy 
Contracts, told the Committee that some four or five years ago a new 
painting material was supplied by a Liverpool firm. It turned out 
to be worthless. Another contract was, almost as a matter of course, 
given to the same firm. The material was sent out to ships on 
foreign stations, and complaints came back from all parts of the 
world about it. The Admiralty, strange to say, were for once stirred 
up to take proceedings for damages against the firm, and while those 
very proceedings were pending, it actually entered into another 
contract with the same firm for the same paint, in January, 1886. 
Is it conceivable that this could occur in any business which was 
carried on in a rational or an honest manner? Between the Director 
of Contracts, the authorities who receive the supplies, and the Depart- 
ments which use them, there is no co-operation whatever. They 
ought to be comparing notes continually; in reality, they all go 


(1) Report of the above Committee, 1887, Q. 4, 6, 93, &c.° 
(2) See the evidence of Mr. Collett before the same Committee, Q. 833-36, 693-98, 
705, and 751-565. 
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rejoicing on their separate paths, satisfied that they are entrenched 
behind impregnable official ramparts. Once let a contracting firm 
fasten itself on a Department, and nothing short of an exposure in 
Parliament will suffice to shake it off. No one outside these Depart- 
ments has the slightest idea of the reckless and shameful waste of 
money which goes on within. <A high official connected with one of 
the dockyards once remarked to a friend : “If I were to stand at the 
end of a pier with a bag of sovereigns on each side of me, and if I 
kept on taking out handful after handful, casting them into the sea 
all day long, I should not be throwing away money so fast as it is 
done here in the ordinary way of business.” Perhaps it may be said 
that this was too dramatic a way of putting the case. Then let us 
see what official witnesses have actually admitted in evidence. A 
committee sat not long ago to inquire into dockyard administration. 
Mr. T. C. White, Examiner of Stores, was asked whether he thought 
the interest of the service or of the contractor ought to be first con- 
sidered? He answered, ‘‘ The interest of the service.” But when 
further asked which interest, according to his experience, had really 
been consulted, he said (Q. 4,700): “‘ With regard to the tools and 
things which I have specially referred to, I think the interest of the 
contractor appears to have been most considered.” If equal can- 
dour were displayed by the heads of other Departments, the same 
sort of admission would have to be made all round. 

There is no proper supervision of work, no thorough audit of 
expenditure, in the dockyards, although it costs the nation about 
£4,000,000 a year to keep them up.’ Nothing can be more sweeping 
or more emphatic than the censure passed upon the whole system of 
dockyard management by Admiral Graham’s Committee. They 
report that this is what they found :— 


‘* Duplication of accounts, over-employment of clerks, departmental isolation, 
preparation of voluminous and in some cases useless returns, defective audit, 
inconvenient storekeeping arrangements, and entire absence of financial control, 
are not only defects common to all yards and to all branches of work therein, 
but seem to indicate, we venture to submit, one and all, a want of effectiv: 
control over labour, which, in our opinion, demands your Lordships’ serious and 
immediate consideration.” * 


If such a state of affairs were discovered in a private establishment, 
the heads of it would have no trouble in deciding that it ‘ seemed to 
indicate” the need of some one to step in and clean out the whole 
concern. Look where we will, we shall see alarming signs that 
official dry-rot is doing its usual fatal work. Army tools and weapons 
are almost as bad as they can possibly be. Lord Wolseley and other 

(1) The amount in this year’s estimates is £1,606,200 for personnel, and £2,437,700 
for contracts, &c. 


(2) Report of Committee on Admiralty and Dockyard Administration and Expendi- 
ture, 1886, paragraph 29. 
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officers have repeatedly and emphatically condemned them. It 
makes no difference—everything goes on exactly the same. The 
whole of this Review could be filled with proofs of the blundering 
and mismanagement which extend to every branch of the army and 
navy. The Royal Commission presided over by Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen reported only last year that “ there can hardly be a 
graver reflection on a system of military administration than that it 
makes no provision for ascertaining distinctly, and under the 
responsibility of properly qualified officers, the efficiency and adapta- 
tion to its purposes of all arms issued to soldiers”? (par. 151). 
When the Commissioners investigated the circumstances connected 
with the bursting of the Collingwood gun, they discovered an error 
in the design which they state was “committed deliberately, and 
after warnings as to its existence.” ‘ We do not,” they added, 
“pretend to say cither what the error was or who is responsible for 
it, but we cannot escape from the conclusion that it was an error 
which might have caused a national disaster.” Warning after 
warning to the same effect has been given over and over again. 
No man who is acquainted with the true state of our army and navy 
doubts for a moment that “national disaster ” would be the inevi- 
table result if any sudden and serious emergency overtook us. We 
paid heavily enough for being unprepared when we went into the 
Crimean War. A far greater penalty awaits us if by any misfortune 
we are drawn into a new war in Europe, or if we are called upon to 
defend ourselves. When our troops were in Egypt it was found 
that some of the shrapnel shells, upon which their lives depended, 
had never been filled; others had been stopped with bad cement, 
and the charge had consequently got damp; in some plugs there 
was no cement at all. Lord Wolseley sent home a remonstrance, 
which was duly filed, pigeon-holed, and forgotten. Here are his 
words, if anybody cares to be reminded of them :— 


**T write strongly because I feel strongly when I think of how the lives of 
gallant soldiers may have been sacrificed in the present campaign, and may be 
again so sacrificed in the future, through the inexcusable carelessness of indi- 
viduals in the Woolwich Arsenal, and through the unsoundness of a system 
under which such ammunition as that described in these enclosures could 
possibly have been issued for service in the field.” 


Imagine an English army being sent to fight with weapons of this 
kind against the splendidly equipped troops of the European con- 
tinent. Such a contingency might arise. Whether it does or not, 
we pay £30,000,000 a year to be duly prepared to meet it. What is 
there to show for the money? A fleet which the best seamen of the 
day declare to be totally inadequate for our defence, and an army 
which could not save us, Lord Wolseley has plainly said, from the 
sack of London if even a hundred thousand men were landed on any 
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part of our south coast. General Brackenbury has testified before Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s Committee that we “should scarcely be able to 
put a single army corps into the field,” notwithstanding all the money 
we annually spend. He said he would “rather not be asked” how 
long it would take to mobilize two army corps.’ The official class 
hear all this with contemptuous indifference. What does General 
Brackenbury know about the army, or Lord Charles Beresford about 
the navy ? What right have they to criticise their superiors? When 
Lord Charles Beresford went into the Admiralty one of the per- 
manent officials said to him, ‘‘ You will come here and try to turn 
everything upside down, but you will find it better to leave things as 
theyare.” From his point of view, the official was quite right. The 
man who tries to grapple with any of the abuses, small or great, 
which disgrace the public service is sure to bring a hornet’s nest 
about his ears. All who have been in office, all who are in, all who 
hope to be in, will swoop down upon him. He will be very fortunate 
if he is not marked as a “ traitor” to his party. In all respects the 
easy and pleasant course is to “ leave things as they are.” 

But something must be done. The people will not put up with the 
present monstrous system when their eyes are fully opened to it— 
and they are getting opened by degrees. If reform is delayed it will 
come in a manner which will be extremely painful to the classes 
which have long looked upon public office as an arrangement of 
Providence to provide them and their descendants with comfortable 
incomes for ever. The English people do not mind spending their 
money freely, but they resent being cheated. It will be useless for 
Governments, whether Liberal or Tory, to try to hide the truth, or 
to hound down private members for seeking to disclose it. The 
time for using the antiquated instruments of torture still preserved 
at the Treasury, and still believed in by the “ Whips,” is past and 
gone. It is easier to appeal to the public than it used to be, and the 
opinion of the public can now make itself felt in a very speedy and 
decided manner. Independent members will not be scared, and they 
cannot be silenced, even by the most powerful Government. They 
will be found more and more vigilant in watching the expenditure 
of public money, more and more determined not to let the Estimates 
be smuggled through at late hours in the fag end of the session. 
Governments will have to bring forward their Estimates early in the 
parliamentary year, and set apart at least one night in each weck 
for their discussion. At present they put them off to the last 
moment for the express purpose of preventing discussion. It is 
strange how long it takes to impress the official mind with the fact 
that all things have changed or are changing since the days when 


(1) See his evidence before the Army and Navy Estimates Committee, 1887, Q. 3,668 
-3,679. 
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Ministers could safely treat Members of Parliament as so many cattle 
on their way to a fair. 

So far from a wrong being done to a party or a government by the 
exposure of abuses, no higher service could be rendered toit. If the 
Government be wise, it will take the grievance from the hands of the 
private member, and lose no time in endeavouring to redress it. No 
Member of Parliament who is truly acquainted with the condition of 
our public offices has a right to be silent about it. It is his duty to 
speak out plainly. Look, for instance, at the Admiralty and the 
War Office. These two departments cost the country £563,324 a 
year. The waste of labour that goes on daily is incredible. At the 
Admiralty the officials, sitting under the same roof, write long letters 
to one another on the most trivial subjects, just as if they were five 
hundred miles apart. An immense heap of correspondence may be 
accumulated about a stick of sealing wax or a bit of string. The 
Accountant-General’s department, crammed with extravagantly paid 
officials, involves charges for the working staff of £63,557 a year, 
and a pension list of £32,324. Mr. Awdry, the assistant secretary 
and principal clerk, has plainly stated before a Royal Commission 
that this office is ‘‘ most expensively manned.” Such a statement 
made in the House of Commons would be promptly contradicted by 
the officials, but let us hear what Mr. Awdry, a competent witness, 
has to say — 


“Tt would come logically, for you have already told us that for such duties 
as in your opinion the Accountant-General performs, to have one deputy, two 
assistants, one acting assistant, nine clerks from £700 to £900, and then sixteen 
clerks from £400 to £600 must be entirely an absurdity ’—It is out of all pro- 
portion to the character of the work which they are called upon to do.” ! 


And the commissioners themselves report that the clerical work, 
especially that receiving from £350 to £1,000 a year, is too highly 
paid (paragraph 105). The Secretary’s department has now a 
pension list attached to it of £16,908 a year, or within about £5,000 
a year of the total sum required for carrying on the department, 
even on its present extravagant scale. This result has been largely 
brought about by that wonderful product of the nineteenth century 
known as “ reorganisation.” The Secretary of the Admiralty, Mr. 
Forwood, has admitted before the Royal Commission now sitting on 
Civil Establishments that if the salaries were placed on a “ com- 
mercial basis ” the expense of the Accountant-General’s Office would 
be brought down from £61,000 to £35,000 or £40,000 a year.?, Why 
is it not placed upon a commercial basis? It cannot be because the 
authorities have not had a free hand in the “game of reorganisa- 
tion.” There have been at least five heroic operations of this kind 


(1) First Report of Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Commission, Q. 9,322. 
(2) Ibid., Q. 9,751. 
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since 1869, at tremendous cost to the country. If the recent Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons has brought to an untimely 
end another reconstruction scheme of the same kind, the nation 
may be congratulated on a considerable saving of its money. What 
sort of a commentary is it on the great reorganisation of 1878-80, 
which cost the country over £20,000 a year in pensions and £52,199 
in bonuses, that the Department is now found to be filled, as the 
heads of it allege, with extravagantly paid or incompetent officials ? 
The total cost of the German War Office, including Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, is about £160,000 a year. Let anyone 
consider the vast work which must necessarily be carried on in this 
office, in connection with the German army, and then reflect that our 
own War Office costs not less than £258,000 a year, with only 
the affairs of a pigmy army to look after. In the English War 
Office there are now twenty clerks receiving about £850 a year 
each, forty-six others receiving nearly £650 a year, forty receiving 
about £450, and any number of others ; while copyists—who probably 
do the greater part of the really essential work—get £8,000 a year. 
The War Office clerk goes leisurely to his duties at ten or eleven, 
and remains till four or five, his prescribed hours being six each day. 
And what is the nature of his work? A good deal of it is utterly 
thrown away. Accounts are audited and re-audited in a purely 
farcical manner. General Brackenbury testified before Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s Committee last year (Q. 4,117) that “ every pay- 
list, every account that is sent in, is audited by the paymaster of the 
district or regiment, or whatever it may be, and then it comes up 
to the War Office here, and the whole of that work, every single 
fragment of it, is gone over again.” Correspondence rolls on in 
huge volumes about trifles light as air; a charge for the use of a 
cab, a bill of 2s. 6d. for candles, a rent in a soldier’s jacket, the loss 
of a nosebag,’ may form the theme of an almost interminable series 
of letters. The cut in the soldier’s jacket was “inquired into” by 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, Deputy Adjutant-General, assistant 
deputies, and all sorts of high officials. The documents were entered 
into books, signed, stamped, and passed on from one to the other 
for nearly four weeks. In the course of its progress, the paper 
reached an officer who made this memorandum upon it: “ A needle 
and thread on the spot would (I think you will agree with me) have 
been more to the purpose than the formal application for twopence 
which has taken their place.” Into how many books this document 
had to be entered or registered no one knows. Such are the intellec- 
tual exertions for which we pay clerks from £500 to £900 a year. 
Sir Ralph Thompson, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State 


(1) Actual instances of these cases will be found in ‘the evidence taken before the 
Army Estimates Committee, 1887 and 1888. 
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at the War Office, has admitted that the system of auditing 
now pursued is not essential, that much of it might be dispensed 
with, and that the alteration would result in a considerable 
reduction of expenses. Mr. Knox, the Accountant-General, does 
not appear to regard with a favourable eye any changes what- 
ever. He is evidently a most capable official, shrewd, alert, and de- 
yoted to his duties—altogether one of the best examples that could 
be found of the men produced by our present official training. 
But the defects of the school in which he was brought up are appa- 
rent in his attachment to the ideas of the past, in his repugnance to 
a departure from the musty traditions of his office, and in the wrath 
kindled within him by the presumptuous interference of the House 
of Commons. The want of fair proportion which we sometimes find 
between the salaries of the heads of an office and those of the sub- 
ordinates is curiously illustrated in the case of Mr. Knox. One of 
his clerks may receive £900 a year, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether he is worth £500. Mr. Knox himself receives only £1,500, 
and, considering his responsibilities, his heavy duties, and his great 
abilities, it must be admitted that he must be placed at the very 
head of the list of underpaid officials. 

This list, however, is by no means long. Sinecures and extrava- 
gant salaries abound in almost every direction. This, again, is a 
statement which would be received with a loud and indignant chorus 
of denials from officials, but it can be only too conclusively proved. 
Let any intelligent man turn over the pages of this year’s Estimates 
almost at random, and mark well what he discovers there. The chief 
clerk in the Foreign Office receives £2,044 a year, while Prince 
Bismarck, the head of the German Foreign Office, gets only £1,500, 
exclusive of allowance for table money, which need not enter into 
the calculation, as our own Foreign Office clerk is not expected to 
give official entertainments. Then there are five senior clerks in that 
paradise of officials, affectionately known as the “ F. O.,” who receive 
among them £5,100 a year, and seven others getting nearly £800 a 
year each, and twenty “juniors”’ with about £400 a year—not to 
mention the Secretary of State with £5,000 a year, an Under Secre- 
tary with £2,000, two assistants at £1,500 each, and a third assistant 
at £1,300, and private secretaries ad libitum. Turn to the Colonial 
Department. We find that the Secretary of State receives £5,000 
a year, the Under Secretary £2,000, and five other secretaries sums 
ranging from £1,200 to £1,500, while four clerks get £1,000 a year 
each. Goon to “Class III.,” and pause a moment under the head 
of Law and Justice. We shall find that the Attorney-General is 
down for £7,000 a year for “non-contentious business,” and it 
appeared from an answer given by Mr. W. H. Smith in the 
House of Commons early in July, that about £3,280 per annum is 
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paid for contentious business. The Solicitor-General receives 
£6,000 for non-contentious business, and his fees average £5,000 
a year in addition. The Lord Chancellor’s Secretary gets £1,500 
a year, his “ purse-bearer” £400, and his train-bearer £200, 
In the estimates for the Supreme Court there are five clerks 
entered with salaries of from £500 to £700 a year, who have actu- 
ally never been near their offices since 1881. They have nothing 
whatever to do, and they have done it with undeviating regularity 
for the last seven or eight years. The officer who looks after the 
ushers receives £600 a year for his exertions. This is almost as 
enviable a position in its way as that of “ Black Rod” in the House 
of Lords. This functionary, whose duty it is to grant orders of 
admission for ladies to the House of Lords, and occasionally to walk 
backwards before the Speaker, is rewarded with £2,000 a year, 
besides an official residence, his fees as an officer of the Order of the 
Garter, and his emoluments as an admiral on the retired list—perhaps, 
altogether, about £5,000 a year. As for retired admiralsand generals, 
we could fit out half the armies and the navies of the world with 
them. We have a larger collection at any time on view than can 
be found in all Europe. The Accountant-General of the Navy has 
recently stated * that we have two hundred and thirty-three admirals 
on retired pay, and forty-eight on half-pay. They are costing us 
something like £210,000 a year. They are not without companions 


in their elegant leisure. We have seventy generals employed and 
a hundred and nine generals unemployed, the latter receiving from 
£500 to £800 a year each. We also have a hundred and thirteen 
colonels upon the retired list receiving over £1,000 a year each, or 
£117,190 altogether.? They have no duties whatever to perform. 
“‘ My contention and idea is,” says Lord Wolseley, “that no man 
ought ever to be made a general unless you have a general’s vacancy 


ready to put him into.” * We may safely take it for granted that it 


will be some time before we see any such rule adopted in the 
British service. 

It must be remembered that the salary of an official is only part 
of the sum he is destined to cost the nation. He is always running 
up against us an account which has to be met some day or other. 
The pension and superannuation list, taken all round, now entails 
upon us an annual expenditure of not less than £7,000,000, and it 
will go on increasing unless the people rule otherwise. Some pen- 
sions are thoroughly well deserved, but very many are not, and 
unless the abuses are corrected, the whole system will be swept away 


(1) Before the Navy Estimates Committee, July, 1888. 

(2) See General Brackenbury’s evidence before the Army and Navy Estimates Com- 
mittee, 1887. Q. 3,856-57, 3,110-14. 

(3) Evidence before Army Estimates Committee, 1888. 
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in a burst of public anger. More than once, warnings to this effect 
have come from quarters which were entitled to respectful attention. 
A very strong Select Committee of the House of Commons reported 
in 1873 their apprehension that the extent to which the pension and 
superannuation system was likely to grow might “ produce an effect 
upon the public mind unfavourable to the whole system.” The 
danger increases every day, although the official eye is blind to it. 
Recent discussions in the House of Commons have been read and 
pondered by working men, who do not understand the mysteries 
of la haute finance, but who are quite alive to the shameful scandal of 
giving a young man of twenty-five a pension of £500 a year, 
another of twenty-two a pension of £150 a year, or settling upon an 
official after four years’ service the handsome annuity of £500 a 
year. Mr. McHardy, the Director of Stores at the Admiralty, gave 
this pregnant bit of evidence before the Royal Commission:' “TI 
have asked men in the Civil Service why they do not exert them- 
selves more, and they say, ‘Oh, we did not come into the service to 
exert ourselves.’ ‘ You came into it for a sleeping billet then?’ 
‘Why, certainly!’” This is the old idea of the Civil Service. It 
will have to be given up. The people of this country will not go on 
paying their servants far more than the ordinary market rate of 
labour, and afterwards be called upon to support a huge army of 
pensioners who have never done anything to deserve special con- 
sideration. Some part of the present salaries should be set aside 
to form a pension fund, and to this 10 per cent. might be added 
by the Government. That is the utmost that justice, or even 
reasonable generosity, can require, and it is the utmost that the 
people will give when they thoroughly understand all the cireum- 
stances. 

Not only is there the regular system of superannuation and pen- 
sions to add to our burdens, but the still more indefensible system of 
“reorganization,” to which I recently called attention in the House 
of Commons. I never anticipated for a single moment that the 
Government would defend it. I still venture to think that the 
Ministry would have done well had it met the House frankly with the 
assurance that the evils which had been pointed out belonged chiefly 
to the past, and should not occur again in the future. Perhaps they 
were not in a position to give such an assurance. In any case, the 
feeling of the House and the country upon the subject is unmistak- 
able. I doubt extremely whether any Member of Parliament will be 
found bold enough to go to his constituents this autumn and defend 
the device of reorganization, with all the results to which it has 
given rise. Some of those results I laid before the House of 
Commons, and in doing so I had occasion to refer to the overwhelming 





(1) On Civil Establishments, 1887. Q. 6,047. 
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influence of family interest in the acquisition of sinecures, pensions, 
and lucrative offices. I think I heard a pensive murmur from the 
Treasury Bench. Family influence, it seems, may and ought to 
exist, but it is not exactly in good taste to make public allusion to it. 
So be it. Yet I should strongly advise all persons directly con- 
cerned in the matter not to challenge me to prove my case on that 
point. I am quite ready to do it, but if a good many windows are 
badly broken in the process, let no one afterwards blame me, 
Perhaps, however, we can no longer manage these things on the 
magnificent scale which was in vogue in the good times of old. 
One of the last survivors—not the very last—of those halcyon days 
was the Rev. Thomas Thurlow, a nephew of Lord Thurlow. He was 
once a patentee of bankrupts—an absolute sinecure—and when he 
was forty-three years of age his office was abolished. This hap- 
pened in 1832. The Rev. Thomas did not take his abolition much 
to heart, for there was settled upon him by way of compensation 
a yearly allowance of £7,552 14s. 6d., and a further allowance of 
£4,028 as “late keeper and clerk of the hanaper,” and £335 a year 
for another office. With these contributions from a grateful country 
he seems to have supported life fairly well. I have traced him 
through the Estimates down to the year 1874, after which his name 
disappears. Before the Select Committee of 1873 Mr. Blackwood, 
then the first clerk in the Treasury, deposed that the Rev. Thomas 
Thurlow was at that time in the receipt of £14,000 a year. In 1874, 
as I have said, he seems to have died, for no slighter event could 
have parted him from a Government annuity of £14,000 a year. 
The Lord Chancellor can do a great deal in the way of patronage 
even now, but I am not aware that he can present us with a case in 
every way so worthy of the “ good families” as that of the Rev. 
Thomas Thurlow. 

The official interpretation of a reorganization is that a certain 
department is overstocked with clerks, and that it is cheaper to 
pension them off than to keep them in the public service. But why 
should they not be transferred to other departments, new admissions 
to that branch of the service being meanwhile stopped? That is 
the principle of the resolution which the House of Commons adopted 
on the 12th of June, and which appears to have given certain officials 
so much distress of mind. Yet this very principle has repeatedly 
been recommended, and it cannot be denied that it is entirely con- 
sistent with common sense. The Select Committee of 1873 made the 
following report (paragraph 8) :— 

**They recommend that reductions should be effected rather by an entire 
cessation of appointments to the clerical service, and by transfers from one de- 


partment to another, than by superannuating (on terms of abolition of office) 
the clerks who may be found to be redundant in particular offices.” 
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That is precisely the plan embodied in my resolution, and re- 
garded with so much quaint surprise and horror by the officials. Mr. 
R. Lingen, now Sir Ralph Lingen, expressed his opinion before the 
Committee of 1873 that persons who had been superannuated, and 
who were still able to work, should be recalled to the public service 
at “every possible opportunity.” ' Here, then, we find urged, on 
authority which cannot be disputed, the very suggestions which the 
officials now protest are ruinous to the service. It is astonishing how 
little pains some of them take to acquaint themselves with the 
details of their business. In the discussion on the 12th of June last, 
certain facts were denied which appeared in the returns laid before 
Parliament by the very officials who disputed them. They had not 
even taken the trouble to study their own documents. With equal 
heedlessness it has been asserted that the resolution of the House 
will prevent the removal of incompetent persons from any office. 
The officials who say this are not only unaware that the vote 
of the House was expressly directed, as the whole debate showed, 
against extravagant and unnecessary reorganizations, but they 
are also entirely ignorant of the Superannuation Act of 1887, 
although one might have supposed that it would be the bounden 
duty of every head of a Department to render himself moderately 
familiar with the provisions of that statute. No honest attempt 
to reform a public Department can be impeded by the resolution of 
June 12th; but if jobs are frustrated, if injustice to individuals in 
the Civil Service is prevented, and if the public money is saved, so 
much the better for the country, and in the long run for the Depart- 
ments themselves. 

What has gone on hitherto is this. The head of a Department 
enters his office and finds it filled. Every desk or room is occupied. 
That is all very well, but his own friends are clamouring for places, 
and “ patronage ” is looked upon as forming a part of the lawful 
emoluments of office. Room must be made for the protégés of the 
new comer, and it can only be done by a reorganization. ‘ Abolition 
terms ’’ are demanded by the clerks who are required to give up 
their positions, and even then, in many cases, they are not willing 
to go. They would much rather remain in regular employment than 
be sent adrift aimlessly into the world, while perhaps under forty 
years of age, with a pension and a bonus. In some Departments, 
every change of law gives the opportunity for a reorganization. It 
has been so in connection with the Bankruptcy Court. In 1870, 
Mr. Holroyd, a Commissioner, retired with £2,000 a year for life, and 
six other Commissioners got £1,800 a year. Mr. Yorke, a Registrar, 
went off with £600 a year, after only two and a half years’ service. 

iven a messenger got £266 13s. 4d.a year. Why should not all these 
(1) Select Committee of 1873 on the Civil Service, Q., 2,912. 
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persons have been employed in administering the new Bankruptcy 
Act? In1884-5 there was another change in the law and another 
reorganization. New pensions were conferred, and new offices 
created. What is all this but an outrage upon the nation? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that one Government after another will be 
permitted to go on repeating these maneuvres with a democratie 
Parliament looking on unmoved ? 

Some examples of the flagrant jobs which may be and are perpe- 
trated under this system were cited by me in the House of Com- 
mons on the 12th of June. They were sufficient to establish my 
argument, but innumerable other illustrations could be produced. 
The surveyor in the Office of Works retired in 1875 with £800 a 
year. He had served for seven and a half years. Why should he 
have had all this money for doing nothing? Why should he not 
have been made to work for it, in that Department or in some other? 
The “ clerk of the furniture” got £306 13s. 4d. a year. When the 
Chancery Court was reorganized, William Gatty, a “side clerk,” 
received £1,381 a year at the age of thirty-one; and a “ sworn 
clerk” named Mills, whose salary had been £6,580 12s. 9d. a year, 
got a pension of £4,935 a year. T. G. Smith, a sworn clerk, at the 
age of twenty-nine, received an annual grant of £1,540 3s. 8d. 
A doorkeeper got £366 a year. The Accountant-General pocketed 
a pension of £4,200 a year. Precisely the same method of dealing 
out pensions still prevails, though the amounts are not so large. In 
reply to a question from me, the Secretary of the Treasury was com- 
pelled to admit recently—though not without the usual official gloss 
—that in the Inland Revenue Department, last year, pensions 
amounting to £12,692 were granted to thirty-three persons, several 
of whom were under fifty, and all under sixty years of age. This 
Department has been the scene of many a pretty little job, from the 
shuffling of clerks to the manipulation of stamp contracts. The 
nation is at the present moment paying fully £60,000 a year more 
than it need pay for post-cards, newspaper-wrappers, stamped papers, 
and other articles. It is known to the heads of the Department 
that this amount of money is given away to contractors, under a 
bargain which has led to an absolute waste of over half a million 
pounds sterling. A new contract for part of these supplies has 
lately been made, under conditions more favourable to the nation; 
but it was only made under the pressure of outside opinion. The 
officials seldom, if ever, originate these reforms. 

In the estimates for 1888 there will be found entries under 
“customs ” of clerks who have been “reorganized” at forty, forty- 
six, forty-eight, years of age, each receiving from £153 to £315 a 
year. One clerk of thirty-nine received £129 3s. 4d.a year. These 
are quite recent cases—fresh, as it were, from the Mint. Yet Parlia- 
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ment and the country are asked to believe that reorganization is 
dead and buried, and that no official in these enlightened days 
wishes to revive it. If that be so, why all these tears over a 
resolution of the House of Commons, which, though perfectly harm- 
less, seems to have fallen like a bombshell into the official camp ? 
Was there no scheme under contemplation in any quarter to renew 
one of the most favourite feats in connection with reorganization— 
the abolition of an office and its subsequent revival under a different 
name? This performance always goes off well at the Admiralty. 
It can be played at any time, either to raise the curtain or to bring 
it down. <A “Controller” with £1,000 a year is removed on a 
heavy pension, and a “ Deputy Accountant-General” on £1,200 a 
year takes his place. Influence, we are solemnly assured, can now 
do nothing ; open competition is the only door by which the public 
offices can be entered. Competition may, indeed, be the means 
provided for beginning at the lower end of the ladder, but 
how about the top? Are no private secretaries to Ministers, 
or their friends and relations, ever introduced into offices over 
the heads of persons who have been there for years, but who, 
having no special influence on their side, are doomed to be 
thrust aside? Every public Office has men in it who could bring 
forward instances of favouritism in the dispensation of patronage 
which have occurred within a very recent period. Three years ago 
there was a Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital whose name 
was Loveless. He had a salary of £850 a year. Whether he wished 
to retire or not, I have never heard, but his place was wanted, and 
arrangements were sect on foot for getting ridof him. A suitable offer 
had, of course, to be made. He was told that he could have his full 
pay for two months after the appointment of his successor, and “also 
for the further period of leave due to him for the year.” * In addition 
to this, a present was made to him of £1,500 in cash, and a pension 
settled on him of £566 13s. 4d. a year. These rites and ceremonies 
having been performed, his post was formally abolished. Immediately 
after the arrangements had been concluded, the same office under a 
different name was called into existence, the salary attached to it 
being raised from £850 to £1,000 a year. A gentlemen named 
Lambert was put into it, and called “ Director” instead of Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Lambert had been a private or literary secretary to Sir 
T. Brassey—now Lord Brassey—who was Secretary to the Admiralty 
in Mr. Gladstone’s second administration. That was the silken thread 
which led Mr. Lambert to the bower of official delights. When this 
transaction came before the Auditor and Comptroller-General, he felt 
himself bound by his duty to report that the issue of full pay to an 


(1) I here quote from the official report of the Auditor and Comptroller-General on 
the Accounts of Greenwich Hospital for 1885-86, published February, 1887, p. 21. 
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officer after the appointment of his successor was “contrary to the 
practice which usually prevails in the case of salaries paid out of 
votes of Parliament.’ But Greenwich Hospital is managed directly 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, without the control of Parliament, 
and consequently it was easier to provide £1,000 a year for Lord 
Brassey’s secretary in that institution than in a Department where 
the salaries are submitted to Parliament. It may be said that Mr. 
Lambert would have enjoyed this stroke of good fortune even if he 
had not been Lord Brassey’s secretary, and that the “abolition”’ of 
his predecessor, with the payment of extra salary, bonus, and pension, 
was a mere “coincidence.” It may be so; but everybody will be 
reminded of the similar coincidence which caused a stage-load of 
voters to be upset in a ditch on their way to the poll. 

Down to the year 1860 there was but one Accountant-General of 
the Navy, at a salary of £1,300 a year. But successive reorganiza- 
tions took place, always with the sole object of promoting economy 
and efficiency, and we find now an Accountant-General at £1,500 a 
year, a deputy at £1,200, three assistants at £1,000 a year each, and 
nine superintending clerks, costing £7,019 a year. This is what is 
called “ pruning down.” I was told in the House of Commons by 
the First Lord that I ought to wait for the Report of the Royal 
Commission before pressing my resolution on the subject. The 
First Lord was not aware that the Royal Commission had reported 
on this particular subject, and this is what they say— 


** An examination of that return brings out the startling fact that, to go no 
further back than 1877, while in that year the numbers of the staff were 259 
and the cost £70,562, in 1881 the numbers were 245 and the cost £55,885, and 
in 1885 the numbers were 267 and the cost £61,324, though in 1878, 1879, and 
1880 in the reorganization carried out under the Admiralty and War Office 
Regulation Act, 1878, pensions were granted to the amount of £20,097, and 
bonuses to the amount of £52,199.” 


The Treasury officials did not like my statement of the case. Will 
they approve of the above? It is precisely the same as mine, but it 
bears the authority of a Royal Commission. It was shown in 
evidence before the same Commission’ that the total cost of the 
Admiralty in 1875-76 was £215,224. In 1882, after the great 
reorganization, the cost was £262,071, including compensation and 
other allowances. Was that an economy? The Secretary of the 
Treasury is one of the officials who believe in the virtues of reorgani- 
zation. Apparently he is of opinion that without some operation of 
the kind at intervals of a few years, the public business could not 
be carried on. But how is it that so many incompetent persons have 
managed to get into the public departments? Having got there, 
why should it be necessary to appoint other and still more expen- 


(1) See First Report (1887), Q. 5, 981-82. 
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sive officials in their places, as in the Loveless-Lambert arrangement ? 
Before the officials set out valiantly to defend reorganization, they 
should study their own returns and the facts which are acces- 
sible to them. Here, for instance, is a little bit of testimony from 

the Assistant Director of Naval Contracts, given before the Royal 

Commission on Civil Establishments.’ “To speak the plain truth, 

I do not think the reorganizations would ever have been attempted 

and carried out if it had not been to the interest of people to carry them 

out.” Did ever a person in a responsible official position make a 

more significant statement? Does it not sum up the very worst 

charges which have been made against the reorganization system ? 

Yet it has been asserted, and doubtless the assertion will be repeated, 

that a resolution of the House of Commons condemning the system 
has prevented reform in the Departments. More reorganizations are 
wanted in order to save money. Clerks are to be sent adrift and 
another set brought in, with the result which I have endeavoured to 
describe, and which is also described by the Royal Commissioners. 
If anybody likes their description better than mine, here it is 
(Paragraph 110) :— 

‘Tt has too often been the case that the places so rendered vacant have sub- 
sequently been filled up, while in some of the reorganizations men have been 
allowed to retire on abolition terms who should have been retained in the 
service, others at the same time being retained whose services might with 
advantage have been dispensed with.” 

Mr. C. J. Cox, an old clerk in the Accountant-General’s depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, was asked for his opinion of the reorganiza- 
tions which the heads of the Department are still prepared to defend. 
“T think,” he said, “they have resulted, as far as I can gather, in 
confusion of the work, and in very large additional expense ; certainly 
with no increase of efficiency, but the reverse.” (Q. 9,960.) Moun- 
tains of similar testimony might be piled up from the persons who, 
of all others, are in a position to understand what they are talking 
about. But the officials, permanent and parliamentary, would still be 
as ready as ever to declare that in reorganization is to be found the 
only salvation for England. 

Yet it must be evident to every man who comprehends the real 
conditions of our political life, and who is able to foresee the direction 
in which they are irresistibly leading us, that the “old order” 
is under sentence of death, and that by one or other of the 
great political parties, the work of reform, talked of so many years 
in vain, will be resolutely taken in hand. It is quite possible that 
neither party, as at present constituted, will be willing to recognise 
the necessity for any such enterprise. The “ins” and the “outs ” 
stand in a close phalanx together whenever the question arises. 


(1) First Report (1887), Q. 8,026. 
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Sometimes the sacrilegious hand of the intruder is raised against 
“the system,” and then we behold a curious phenomenon. For once 
all distinctions of party are effaced. Gladstonians, Tories, and 
Liberal Unionists rush forth in a body to defend the sacred shrine 
of “vested interests.” They admit that the economical “line” is 
very good indeed for election times. It is a thoroughly safe “ plat- 
form” subject. Any member of the party may hold himself free to 
win a seat by it, if he can, but what is not to be permitted is that 
he should try to bring it to a practical issue in the House of Com- 
mons. That is the only place, it is true, where any good is to be 
done, but it is not “loyal,” it is not friendly, to attempt to do it. 
Let the subject be left as part of the stock-in-trade for country use. 
Or, should it be absolutely necessary to bring it before Parliament, 
be careful that at the given moment you are ready to step forward 
and spike your own gun. It must only be a stage combat. Cozen 
the constituencies as much as you will, but come back and give your 
vote for the “system.” That is the road to baronetcies, knight- 
hoods, promotion, offices, and all things which men prize. 

Such is the orthodox official view, no matter which party may be 
in power. It is not proclaimed from the house-tops, but it is whis- 
pered in the cabinets of Ministers, and enforced by the discipline of 
the Whips. Against that, also, the inexorable decree of doom has 
gone forth. The public mind, shocked by the revelations concerning 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, begins to suspect that the corrod- 
ing taint of jobbery may have spread into still higher regions. Proof 
after proof will be forthcoming that this suspicion is well founded. 
Little by little the damning story will be made known. Those who 
make it known will doubtless suffer. This man and that may be 
denounced—may be, if you will, driven out of Parliament; but the 
work will go on all the same. So, too, the officials will go on, antici- 
pating no ill, ever confident that as the past has been, so will be the 
future ; and some day the ground beneath them will shake, and for 
them, at least, the foundations of the universe will be finally un- 
loosed. 

L. J. JENNINGS. 
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A VISIT TO PRESIDENT BRAND® 


One day, nearly a year ago, I made an expeditign' to,a country house 
which has the rare distinction of being Pearly Wel mniles “distant 
from a railway. It is perhaps its remoteness pe nc it to 
be chosen as the summer home of one of the greatest m¥8ters-of the 
English language in this century, who had invited me, on the 
eve of a voyage to the Cape, to gather from his great store of South 
African knowledge some information and advice for the journey. 
The drive under a real west-country downpour was a slight foretaste 
of African experience to come, though there is no other resemblance 
to the high-veldt in the Devonshire lanes which lead to the Start, 
the last point of English land seen on the horizon by travellers 
bound for Capetown. Of the many men responsible for the 
destinies of South Africa, of whom Mr. Froude had much to say of 
the greatest interest, there were two to whom he specially recom- 
mended me ; and one of them, of whom he spoke in most affectionate 
terms of respect, both as a friend of his own and a good friend to 
England, was John Henry Brand, the President of the Orange River 
Free States. 

Several months later, on a burning, cloudless morning at the end 
of December, I found myself driving over the flat treeless plain 
which stretches from the Diamond Fields to Bloemfontein. The 
interval after my arrival in Table Bay had been occupied in many 
hundreds of miles of travel in and about the Old Colony, among the 
vineyards of the Paarl, the orchards and ostrich camps of the fertile 
Oudtshoorn valley, and the bleak desolation of the Great Karroo. I 
had hunted the zebra with hospitable Boer farmers in the mountains 
of George, and followed the spoor of the elephant (with indifferent 
success) in the virgin Knysna forest. I had seen the products of civili- 
zation at the Grahamstown Exhibition, and had unwittingly caused 
the discovery of murder in Pondoland. I had ridden on a Basuto pony 
through Tembuland, andon thecow-catcher of arailway engine through 
the Hex River Pass; and now a Cape cart drawn by four wiry horses 
driven by a Hottentot boy, my only companion, had brought me 
through the dusty streets of Kimberley and the long lines of one- 
storied shops and drinking canteens which form the suburbs or 
townships of Beaconsfield and Du Toit’s Pan. The naming of certain 
quarters of the diamond city after eminent British statesmen is apt 
to lead strangers into a curious misapprehension. The Kimberley 
papers on a Saturday announce the hours of divine service at 
“Gladstone Church,” and the traveller who is interested in com- 
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parative mythology is disappointed when he realizes that he has not 
discovered a new cult, but only another instance of the lack of 
lucidity of the English language. 

After the last mining shaft is passed, and the “ floors”’ where the 
precious blue clay lies to be pulverised by the sun’s action, the fron- 
tier of the Free State is crossed, and nothing relieves the monotony 
of the green tableland which lies five thousand feet above the sea level. 
Twenty years ago the lion used to roam over it, and vast herds of 
antelope were constantly seen, but though the rolling veldt shows 
few signs of human habitation it has been entirely denuded of bush, 
and the covert which was the hiding-place of big game has all been 
consumed for fuel at the Diamond Fields. Wild life still exists on 
these plains in some abundance ; there were swarms of a red-legged 
bird bigger than a plover, which the Hottentot called “ kitchies ;” and 
here and there the korann and the pau; dozens of meer-kats, like 
small monkeys with squirrels’ tails, peeped out of their holes, and 
sometimes a rare springbok or blesbok came in sight. Before sun- 
down a mean inn on the Modder River was reached. A bath had never 
been heard of, but the storekeeper said that a waterfall was at my 
disposal ; and no pleasanter ending to a hot day’s drive in Africa can 
be conceived than to sit on cool stones beneath a falling stream. 
Usually darkness falls on Africa with startling rapidity, but on this 
night the full moon rose amid the crimson after-glow flooding with 
light the monotonous veldt, which was strewn here and there with 
blanched bones picked clean by the vultures; the silence of the 
solitary plains was unbroken, and was a weird contrast to the tumult 
and the glare of bustling Kimberley. 

At four the next morning a brilliant sunrise lit me on my way. 
The day grew hot at once. Breakfast was prepared at a lonely farm- 
house, but it was a Saturday morning, and the preparation for the 
Dutch Sabbath includes the smearing of the floors with cow-dung, 
which in its first hours gives forth a deadly odour; so, as there was 
no other shade, I lay beneath the cart while the horses were out- 
spanned, reclining on an old pillow and smoking a great French 
pipe (two faithful travelling companions)—the latter filled with the 
excellent tobacco of the Transvaal, concerning the taxing of which by 
Cape Colony Paul Kruger’s wrath has changed the railway policy 
and possibly the history of South Africa. The sun beat down 50 
fiercely that the Merino sheep stood huddled together for the sake of 
the shade afforded by their neighbours’ bodies. On the horizon 
shimmered the mirage. The quivering vapour is a little like running 
water, and the darker mass above it might be mistaken for bush, 
just as an ordinary cloud might be “very like a whale;’ but 
no traveller could be deceived by the mirage, excepting for literary 
purposes, unless he had been testing the strength of “ Cape smoke,” 
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or other ardent liquids of the country. For hours no human being 
came in sight, except an occasional native trekking homewards from 
the Diamond Fields with his savings, with which he would purchase 
oxen, to be bartered in turn for wives. The troops of red-blanketed 
Kaffirs which enliven the scene in the Transkei have no substitute 
here. 

At last a Cape cart was seen approaching, when still miles away. 
From it jumped down a young man of pleasant countenance, who 
introduced himself as the President’s son. As we drove on together 
he pointed to where Bloemfontein lay hidden behind some randjes, 
as the stony knolls are called which, save for an occasional table- 
mountain, are the only break in the flatness of the high plateau 
which forms the Free State. Suddenly the capital came in sight, a 
veritable oasis in the middle of the wilderness, a compact little town 
of Continental appearance, well planted with trees, and looking as if 
it were surrounded by a wall. Conspicuous among the buildings 
was seen the Presidency, a massive modern edifice, the Government 
offices like a substantial Hotel de Ville, and the twin spires of the 
Dutch Reformed Church resembling those of the cathedral of 
Chalons. The interior of the town is not disappointing. The quiet, 
verdant streets have a certain decorous picturesqueness, branching 
from a vast place, in the centre of which stands a square-towered 
market-house. Not many years ago it was no unusual occurrence 
for the market to be interrupted by the rush of a herd of 
springbok through the town. 

The Presidency is approached through rural, irregular streets, 
lined with garden-walls, over which hang fruit-laden branches. At 
intervals the footpath runs across a little wooden bridge, beneath 
which no water is flowing, or only a tiny streamlet, but after a few 
hours’ rain a raging, foaming torrent sweeps through it, and death 
by drowning has not been unknown as an incident of driving out 
to dinner at Bloemfontein. Hence it happened that one evening 
during my visit, when kind Sir John Brand had invited a large party 
of his chief people to meet me at dinner, a third of the guests never 
appeared at all, as a thunderstorm with a deluge of rain swept over 
the town, and the flooded streets were impassable. The official resi- 
dence of the President is an inornate edifice of good proportions, 
which looks like a denuded French chateau. The reason for its bald 
appearance is that it was built at a time of retrenchment, when even 
the members of the Volksraad cut down their allowances, and this fit 
of economy cost the Presidency its balconies and its stoep, or verandah, 
without which no Africander can be perfectly happy. For all that 
it is by far the best, in fact the only good, house in South Africa, 
containing a fine suite of apartments, which includes a handsome ball- 
room; and the housing of the President of the Free State is in the 
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highest degree creditable to its Government when compared with 
the straitened dwellings of our governors at the Cape and Natal. 

The interior of the Presidency was simply that of a refined English 
home, with the exception that the door was opened by a black 
maiden, whose bare feet moved noiselessly over the tiled floor of the 
hall. Many visitors from Europe to Bloemfontein have carried away 
in their memories a pleasant picture of courtly old Sir Jobn Brand 
sitting amid his charming family, now alas! in mourning for their 
head. There is really no reason why he should be described as old, 
especially in this epoch of old men when battered politicians of fifty 
are looked upon as youths of promise, for the President was only 
sixty-five when he died the other day. Perhaps his flowing white 
beard gave him a venerable appearance: there certainly was no 
symptom of feebleness evident, but he gave the impression of a well- 
preserved man of seventy, who had the robustness of ten years fewer. 
Very remarkable was the contrast presented by rugged Paul 
Kruger and his surroundings as he sat with his vrouw on the 
Presidency stoep at Pretoria puffing his pipe and sipping his 
coffee while he grunted a sententious Dutch epigram at his guests. 

In the spacious dining-room hangs a portrait of Sir Christofiil 
Brand, Speaker of the Cape House of Assembly. The President’s 
father is represented in full masonic regalia, and it is said that the 
Freemasons at the Cape provided for the education of John Brand in 
Holland and at the Inner Temple. He was called to the bar by that 
society in 1849, an eventful year for the “Orange River Sove- 
reignty,” to use the phrase of Sir Harry Smith’s proclamation sub- 
sequent to the Battle of Boomplaats, the previous year. The 
“trekking” across the Orange River of the emigrant farmers had 
taken place in 1835, but it was thirteen years later when the terri- 
tory was declared British. The gallant and eccentric Governor of 
the Cape, in issuing the first proclamation, was confident in his 
influence with the Boers, whom he called his children. The emi- 
grants however resisted, and the battle took place, which Sir Harry 
Smith, who had been fighting all his life in the Peninsula, in Kaffir- 
land, and in India, described as “‘ one of the severest skirmishes that 
had ever been witnessed.” The battle-field lay on my way back to 
the Colony, but only the graves of the English slain are shown, as 
the Dutch spirited away their dead, always denying that any of 
their men fell. In 1854, as is well known, the country was handed 
back to the Boers, but at that time Mr. Brand was practising at the 
Cape, where he remained till he was elected in 1864 for the first 
time President of the Orange Free State, in succession to M. W. 
Pretorius, the third President. 

It was my privilege to have several conversations with Sir John 
Brand at the Presidency and at the public offices, where (as at the 
Vatican) all the departments of the State are gathered under one 
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roof. The heads of departments are all permanent officials. The 
Executive Council consists of the President, the Landdrost of Bloem- 
fontein, and the State Secretary, together with three unofficial 
members of the Volksraad. The Council met, he informed me, at 
frequent intervals, but he was not bound by its decisions; he would 
not consent to be President on the terms of being continually out- 
voted by his own Council. The President’s bureau was hung with 
excellent maps of Cape Colony, the Free State, and the Transvaal, 
and he entered into the vexed railway question and the question 
of the conference at Cape Town, then on the eve of meeting. 
He spoke with some feeling of the anti-railway policy of President 
Kruger, but strongly expressed his belief that the development 
of a complete South-African system would only be a matter of 
time, pointing out that the flat level of the Free State and con- 
sequent absence of engineering difficulties would make its con- 
struction cheap, and he anticipated that it would pay good interest. 
As to his forecast of the future of South Africa he emphatically 
believed in the coming union of all the States, but he would not 
give an opinion under what flag this union would take place. 
Though a thorough Africander in sentiment to the extent of con- 
stantly talking Dutch with Lady Brand and his daughters in the 
home circle, he did not approve of the position of the Africander 
Bund in his dominion ; he looked upon the branches of it established 
there as a somewhat meddlesome organization which attempted to 
establish an imperium in imperio. In reply to my question whether 
he did not think that the introduction of the Dutch language into 
the Cape Assembly might have a retrograde effect as discouraging 
education, he agreed in a modified sense that it was open to that 
objection, but he added that there were instances of eloquent and 
influential Dutchmen not skilled in English sufficient to justify the 
change. As to the native question, he minimised its importance. 
He took the old-fashioned view that disturbances must from time to 
time occur, and the putting of them down by armed force would by 
degrees reduce the black population—an opinion which did not agree 
with my observation elsewhere. In the Free State, where the white 
and coloured population are almost equal, he had no fear of any 
native rising; but he saw dangers ahead across his frontier in Basu- 
toland on the death of the paramount chief, when the small British 
garrison would not fail to have trouble with the claims of pretenders. 
The general tenour of his sentiments was that of cheerful optimism ; 
he seemed to hope that his life would be spared till many of the 
great South African problems had been solved, and this probably 
accounted for the aprés moi /e déluge view he appeared to take of 
things. 

The quiet days of my short visit at Bloemfontein, passed in almost 
hourly association with the President’s family and his friends, were 
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quite an education in some of the best phases of Africander life, social 
and political. Mr. James Brand, who had met me outside the city, 
helped me to see all that it contained. He is an official in the depart- 
ment of the State-Attorney, a very youthful functionary for the post 
which corresponds to that of Attorney-General in the colonies, He 
told me that when he goes on circuit he takes a tent with him, 
as many of the assize towns afford no accommodation. There are no 
less than seventeen of these provincial capitals in this dominion of 
72,000 square miles, each having its own gaol, and when necessary 
its own executions, which take place on the open veldt. For all 
that, there is no work for lawyers in the Free State; only two causes 
were down for hearing at the next sitting of the Supreme Court, and 
the bar has “‘ trekked ”’ to the Transvaal goldfields. In this depart- 
ment is the registry of deeds; the transfer of land is very simple 
and the titles are secure, but the fees seemed high, 5 per cent. on 
the purchase-money in addition to agent’s costs and certain fines. 
All land is held by one tenure, a quit-rent paid to Government, 
which is one of the chief sources of public revenue. Sub-letting 
is almost unknown, and the class of tenant farmer scarcely exists. 

The Volksraad sits in a modest apartment in the public buildings. 
The members, who are all Boer farmers, call themselves Liberal and 
Conservative, but really there are no party divisions, and they sit 
how and where they please. The house meets in May, the session 
lasting rarely more than a month, the hours being from 9 to 12, 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock, with an occasional evening sitting. The 
supreme court uses the hall of the Volksraad. Chief Justice Reitz was 
spoken of as a possible successor of Sir John Brand in the distant 
future ; of the other judges, one is a brother of the distinguished 
chief justice of the Cape, Sir Henry de Villiers (here pronounced 
Filjee), and the other is cf Polish origin, and consequently not averse 
to the lash. In the Dutch Republics flogging is administered on 
native offenders with considerable severity. The mail-contractor 
told me that one of his boys had that week failed to be ready with 
the relay of horses for the post-cart at an outspanning place ; the 
landdrost, before whom he was summoned, decided that the cause of 
his negligence was drunkenness, and sentenced him to two months’ im- 
prisonment with fifteen lashes. The contractor, a German from 
Hamburg, said he did not think the punishment excessive, as the 
failure of the relay might delay the mails to Europe for a week, but 
he did complain that had the neglect been caused by a white groom 
he could only have proceeded against him by civil action. 

The chief features of Bloemfontein are the churches. There is 
an Anglican cathedral whose bishop includes in his see the diamond 
mines in British territory. At Kimberley I had gazed with admira- 
tion on the archdeacon’s costume, which was orthodox as to breeches 
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and gaiters at the extremities, but for the rest consisted of a white 
helmet and a clerical coat of the same colour. There is a Roman 
Catholic cathedral next door, a Lutheran church for the Germans, 
and chapels of various English sects. The amazing part of this 
diversity of churches is that of the sixty-two thousand white inha- 
bitants of the Free State, five-sixths belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The President, with the courteous generosity which was 
his characteristic, on New Year’s eve attended the Watch Night 
ceremony at the English Wesleyan church. The new year was 
ushered in with the firing of cannon from the fort, constructed 
during the “Sovereignty.” From its summit the town lies like a 
map, and beyond the native reserve stretches the Free State plain 
to the mountains of Basutoland. The standing army housed in the 
barracks below consists of forty-five artillerymen commanded by a 
German officer. The German element is prominent in Bloemfon- 
tein, and even the leader of the Africander Bund is a smart journalist 
from Westphalia. The appearance of the town, however, suggests 
France rather than Germany, the great square being especially like 
the chief place in a French provincial city. Though it was com- 
paratively deserted, as the first days of the year are a public holiday, 
yet the shops and houses had quite a gay appearance compared with 
the sluggishness which pervades many towns of South Africa. One 
day we drove out to Tempe, a lovely old farmstead lying in a sheltered 
valley five miles away, embowered in an orange grove which bears 
fruit all the year round, and side by side were hanging ripe yellow 
fruit and green berries and orange blossom. Beyond the grove lay 
an orchard where peaches, nectarines, naatjes, and figs grew, all 
ripening or ripe in great abundance. 

The time arrived too soon for me to say farewell to the President 
and his family. They playfully tried to dissuade me from a then 
contemplated expedition to the Upper Zambesi, which afterwards 
unluckily was given up. ‘If you go,” they said, “we shall never 
see you again except in Madame Tussaud’s with poor Dr. Living- 
stone,” for the President was full of anticipations of another visit to 
England, and also to Holland to see his oldest college friend. The 
last words of his speech to the Volksraad in May referred to his 
projected tour, and they have a pathetic interest now in showing 
that he was full of hope that more years were in store for him. He 
said— 

‘On the 9th May, 1889, the time for which I was sworn in will expire. 
Grateful for the goodwill and affection constantly bestowed upon me by you 
and the burghers, and desirous of fulfilling my pledged word, I am prepared, 
should I be preserved in health and strength, to continue in office until that 
time, at my stipulated salary. To do this advantageously it is desirable that I 
should have some rest and relaxation, and therefore I would gladly receive 


from you three or four months’ leaye of absence, with retention of full salary, 
at a convenient time.”’ 
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The last request was a very modest one, as his full stipend was less 
than our Colonial Office gives to any but its humblest governors. 

Sir John Brand was due to start on his northern tour in the early 
days of January, and it is now a matter of deep regret to me not to 
have asked him to permit me to accompany him; but my time was 
limited, and my route had been planned so as to allow me to sce the 
country over which the projected railway into Cape Colony would 
run. Consequently my way lay through Reddersberg, the head- 
quarters of the short-jacketed, long-haired sect of Doppers, and so 
to a squalid German mission station which profanes the name of 
Bethany. Thence by many a Dutch farm, at one of which corn was 
being threshed in ancient style—trodden by fifty horses galloping 
round in a circular enclosure; while at another peaches were 
being gathered by two handsome girls, who bear one of the noblest 
names of France; past Jagersfontein, the Free State diamond fields, 
and its neighbour, Fauresmith (named after the missionary Faure and 
Sir Harry Smith), which the mining town has ruined, and so by 
Philipolis, across the Orange River, and into Cape Colony, over a 
bridge which will have to be altered for the railway, when it comes. 
The President set out in the opposite direction in his cart, drawn by 
a span of mules, and reports reached me on my subsequent wander- 
ings of his patriarchal progress among his people, of the enthusiasm 
of the burghers in the Free State towns, decked out with the orange 
flag, while the national hymn was intoned in the peculiar Dutch 
method. Then addresses were read to him, and it required all his 
tact to answer them. At Harrismith the burghers complained 
bitterly that they were being ruined by the immigration of Asiatic 
traders, and went on to denounce the idea as monstrous that coloured 
people of any race or shade should be on equality with those of 
European descent, and the President, with all his enlightenment, 
had to frame a skilful phrase which would not offend Boer prejudices. 
Mitis sapientia used to be described as the characteristic of a much- 
loved English statesman not long passed away, and the expression 
precisely connotes Sir John Brand’s conspicuous quality, which he 
shared with the other, whom he somewhat resembled both in ap- 
pearance and in courteous manner. 

This is not the place to record the history of his life, and a word 
must suffice to refer to his attitude to England during the trouble- 
some settlement of the Griqualand West question. The rush to the 
Diamond Fields had begun in 1870. There is no doubt about it that 
the British authorities “ jumped” (to use a colonial expression) the 
territory after it had been for some time under President Brand’s 
dominion, on pretence of a title derived from one Waterboer. The 
President, with great patience and dignity, continued to state and 
re-state his grievance until 1876, when Lord Carnarvon sent for him 
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to London, and he agreed, for the consideration of £90,000, to allow 
the claim of the British sovereignty over the Diamond Fields. Pro- 
bably the Free State would have never been able to keep in order the 
turbulent population, but all who are conversant with the early 
history of Kimberley know well what would have resulted had 
President Brand’s influence been hostile to British interests. Lord 
Carnarvon, who as Secretary of State for the Colonies was at that 
period intimately associated with the President, writes to me as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ At any time I should have heard of Sir John Brand’s death 
with great concern, but at the present critical conjuncture of affairs 
in South Africa I look upon it as a great calamity. His straight- 
forwardness and loyalty of character, his steadiness of purpose, and 
his wide experience, gave him an influence which he well deserved, 
and I greatly deplore the untimely less of one who can ill be 
spared.” 

In the disastrous days of the Transvaal trouble in 1881, the one 
bright spot in the gloomy story is President Brand’s attitude. During 
the whole of the month of misfortune, and before and after it, he was 
daily in telegraphic communication with London, with the Cape, and 
with Generals Colley and Wood. Had he been a philanthropic member 
of the Society of Friends sent out from England on a peace-making mis- 
sion his efforts could not have been more active, whereas he was the 
head of a state allied by every tie of race-feeling to their neighbours 
across the Vaal in armsagainst us. Before the fatal day of Laing’s 
Nek he issued a proclamation enjoining strict neutrality on the 
burghers and inhabitants of the Free State. Not a word in his dis- 
patches shows the slightest bias in favour of the Boers. Sir Evelyn 
Wood telegraphs to him, “I gratefully acknowledge your honour’s 
continuous efforts in the cause of peace;” and a few days after 
Majuba, in a message to the President, he refers to the unfortunate 
Sir George Colley as “our common friend.” President Brand not 
only telegraphed and wrote, but afterwards undertook perilous 
journeys through the floods in the same cause; and in consequence 
of Sir Evelyn Wood’s representations the Imperial Government 
requested him to be present, as the delegate of a friendly state, at 
the sittings of the Royal Commission for the Settlement of the 
Transvaal Territory. 

In 1882 he had conferred upon him the honorary Grand Cross of 
St. Michael and St. George, as an acknowledgment of his services to 
England. The President would have received his knighthood the 
previous year after the conclusion of the Transvaal Convention, but 
for a curious accident. An influential member of the English Min- 
istry, who appreciated his assistance, wrote on a piece of paper, 
“ Brand ought to be knighted,” put the suggestion into a dispatch- 
box, and sent it to 10, Downing Street. What happened there is 
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not within my knowledge, but a Gazette appeared some time after- 
wards containing, not the name of President Brand, but an announce- 
ment that the Grand Cross of the Bath had been conferred on the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. An honour so appropriately 
bestowed could not in any sense be described as a knighthood by 
mistake, though it was John Brand of Bloemfontein who was in the 
Minister’s mind when he wrote his terse memorandum. 

Though he rarely wore the grand cordon of the order, as Presi- 
dent Kruger occasionally sports the Legion of Honour and the Por- 
tuguese Order of Christ, the ruler of the Dutch Republic of the 
Orange River will probably be known most usually in days to come, 
throughout South Africa, by the essentially English appellation of 
Sir John. His mother’s name is perpetuated in the Free State town 
of Ladybrand. 

The last year of the good President’s life was not uneventful, and 
included a most hearty celebration of her Majesty’s Jubilee. Fora 
whole week Bloemfontein made holiday with a succession of ban- 
quets, fétes, balls, and processions—a probably unprecedented pro- 
ceeding on the part of a foreign state, however friendly. Bloem- 
fontein, indeed, is a foreign capital where, in spite of Dutch origin, 
of German elements, and of French appearance, English influence 
predominates. The excellent shops are thoroughly British, the 
British coinage is the only currency, and newspapers, both friendly 
and Anglophobe, are published in English. When the railway 
reaches Bloemfontein, it will possibly become a great health resort 
for English people, as its climate has a wonderfully beneficial effect 
on consumptives who can survive the shaking of the present means 
of conveyance ; and invalids who succeed in arriving find something 
which is a rare curiosity in South Africa, and which does not exist 
in the Old Colony from Cape Town to Kimberley—a decent inn. 

In September, Sir Henry Holland (Lord Knutsford) transmitted the 
thanks of the Imperial Government to Sir John Brand for the assistance 
his authorities had given in maintaining peace and stopping the drink 
traffic in Basutoland. Previously to this a deputation was sent by the 
Volksraad to Pretoria, to confer with the Transvaal Government on 
matters of common interest. A secret session was subsequently held, 
and a resolution passed by twenty-seven votes to twenty-five, which 
the President declared he should regard as a vote of censure. * Gene- 
ral consternation was the result, and public deputations urged the 
President to withdraw his resignation. The Volksraad then, by forty- 
nine votes to one, passed a resolution that the previous vote never 
intended to censure the President. The scene was described 
to me as having been most impressive when the vote was tendered to 
the President, and, amid great enthusiasm, he withdrew his resigna- 
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tion. The incident is of importance as showing the immense hold 
this good friend of England had over his faithful burghers. The 
session closed with a resolution authorizing the President to enter 
into negotiations with Cape Colony on railway questions, which was 
thought to be a blow to the party who had practically censured Sir 
John Brand. In October the Volksraad was called together again, 
and the President announced that his policy was the construction of 
a line from Cape Colony to the Free State in connection with the 
projected Delagoa Bay-Pretoria line. 

President Kruger then came to Bloemfontein at the head of a 
deputation which had for its aim an alliance between the two 
Republics, binding the Free State burghers to aid the Transvaal 
Government in the case of any disturbance with the diggers, and 
binding the Free State Government for ten years not to allow the 
colonies to construct a line through their territory to the Transvaal. 
Though he offered a subsidy of £20,000 a year for that period, his 
terms were rejected, and the negotiations on these points fell through, 
President Kruger returning to Pretoria with the belief that South 
African union was impracticable for the present. It is easy to mark 
the significance of the respective policies of the two Presidents 
throughout the negotiations. 

The Cape Conference met in January last, being attended by dele- 
gates from the two colonies and the Free State, but the Transvaal was 
practically unrepresented. The recognition of the principle that the 
Free State is entitled to a share of the customs’ dues levied by the 
colonies on goods imported through the seaports for consumption in 
the State gave great satisfaction to the President and to his people. 
Sir John Brand was during the spring seized with a serious illness. 
He, however, was sufficiently recovered to open the Volksraad in 
person on May 7th, and commenced his speech with a touching 
reference to his health. In an exhaustive address he repeated his 
gratification at the result of the conference on the subject of a 
Customs Union, and his succeeding words on the railway question 
are of sufficient importance to be quoted. 


‘* Tt can be readily understood that the progress and prosperity of the Orange 
Free State lie near my heart, and that the nearer my term of office draws to a 
period the stronger is my desire to apply and advise every means by which the 
great interest of the State can be advanced, and I should accuse myself of being 
unfaithful to my duty did I not urge again, with all the earnestness and 
emphasis the subject demands, how necessary, yes, how indispensable is the 
construction of railways for this State. I hope that we shall accept the prin- 
ciple of the construction of a trunk line from the Orange River as much as 
possible in a direct line from Bloemfontein to the Vaal River, with a connection 
with Natal vid Harrismith, and if for the present only so much of that scheme 
is carried out that a line is constructed from Cape Colony to Bloemfontein, 
and from Natal to Harrismith, then our “tate would immediately be brought 
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into connection with the colonies, and a prospect opened of a connection after- 
wards with the lines of the South African Republic and their line to Delagoa 
Bay. Thus, step by step, the colonies and states of South Africa would be 
drawn closer to each other and gradually prepared for the realisation of the 
bright ideal that smiles upon us in the future, a United South Africa.” 


Three weeks later a discussion took place in the Volksraad on the 
question of union with the Transvaal, which seemed to show that 
there was grave uncertainty among the members as to the meaning 
of a Federal Union or of an offensive or defensive treaty ; and after 
two days’ debate a rather vague resolution was passed by thirty-five 
votes to eighteen in favour of a Federal Union according to the 
recommendation of the Commission of last year. 

The somewhat dry narration of these recent events is necessary 
in order to understand the situation at the moment of Sir John 
Brand's ill-timed death, and it is necessary also to refer briefly to 
affairs in the Transvaal. I have recently, in another place, dealt 
with President Kruger’s railway policy and its bearing on the 
Delagoa Bay question. Things in South Africa are in a transition 
state, and it is impossible to make a forecast six months ahead. A 
few weeks ago I should have said that the three most important 
factors in the future of the country were the permanence of Trans- 
vaal gold discovery, the development of the railway system, and the 
duration of President Brand’s life. The President’s death has 
greatly increased the importance of the situation in the Transvaal. 
At the time of my visit to the marvellous town of Johannisberg early 
in the year, soon after the first anniversary of its foundation, the 
attitude of the mining population to the Transvaal Government was 
very different to what had been anticipated. It had been confidently 
prophesied that the sudden establishment of an enterprising and 
rapidly-increasing community, mainly of Englishmen, would speedily 
revolutionise the Republic, and undoing the effect of all our blunders 
and disasters in the Transvaal, would bring back the country to 
British rule. The prudent policy adopted by Paul Kruger towards the 
diggers was for the moment falsifying these predictions, and the 
English-speaking population, far from expressing a desire either to 
be united to Cape Colony, or to be administered independently from 
Downing Street, so much appreciated the liberality of the Trans- 
vaal Administration that they were, on the whole, contented with 
the Boer Government, and were willing to wait for the franchise and 
other reforms, believing that by degrees the Dutch would be peacefully 
ousted by the growth of mining centres, and that the Transvaal was 
destined to become an English-speaking republic. Sir John Brand 
inclined to the contrary view that the Dutch would absorb the 
permanent settlers; that some of those who made fortunes would 
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leave the country, while those who remained would in their sons and 
descendants become Africanders. He instanced to me the sons of 
the Grahamstown settlers, who have assimilated with the Dutch, and 
also the old story of the absorption of the Huguenots; but the 
analogies are imperfect; the English settlers of 1820 adopted the 
pastoral life of the Boers, and it is precisely the application of the 
policy enforced on the French immigrants of the compulsory use of 
the Dutch language, which has been within the last month or two 
undoing the effects of Paul Kruger’s conciliatory policy. 

The President of the South African Republic, with all his uncouth- 
ness, is an extremely astute person, and the line taken by the Boer 
deputies at Pretoria has probably been forced upon him. It cannot 
be doubted that the death of President Brand will strengthen the 
hands of the retrograde party in the Transvaal, who will now look 
for support to the section in the Free State which was kept in order 
by his personal influence. The Dutch farmers in South Africa, 
especially those who live far from the coast, are as a body opposed to 
railways. As Sir John Brand expressed it to me, “ they are aristo- 
cratic, and cling to a life connected with the soil, shrinking from 
modern commercial enterprise.”” The telegrams from the Cape seem 
to. show that almost daily changes are taking place in the phases of 
the railway policy of the continent. 

Happily the day is past when it was the fashion to characterize 
the Africander party and population in Cape Colony as enemies of 
the Empire. The strong feeling among the Cape Dutch against 
President Kruger’s railway policy shows that without giving up any 
of their Africander sentiment, they will not allow it to interfere 
with the progress and interests of the colony. President Brand’s 
life was one that the welfare of the British Empire could ill spare, 
and his disappearance at this moment, it cannot be denied, makes the 
situation in South Africa one of gravity. Fortunately, however, the 
men who in recent days have had chief influence at the Cape believe 
that the only possible policy is one of complete co-operation with the 
Boers. Among Imperial officials there is Sir Hercules Robinson, 
who succeeded to the government of the colony at a time of unparal- 
leled difficulty, and whose highly-successful administration has been 
in great measure due to his sagacious dealings with the Dutch party. 
Sir Henry Torrens, who has been lately called to govern another 
dependency, and during his command of the forces in South Africa had 
to temporarily administer the Cape Government at a crisis which 
his tact prevented from becoming serious, also appreciated the neces- 
sity of an understanding with the Dutch. Of active politicians the 
greatest power in South Africa is Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of the 
Dutch party, and none who know him can doubt his loyalty and 
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devotion to the Empire which the death of Sir John Brand has made 
all the more valuable. The two chief members of the present 
ministry, Sir Gordon Sprigg and Sir Thomas Upington, are closely 
allied with the Dutch party. Mr. Rhodes of Kimberley, perhaps 
the most influential public man in South Africa of English birth, is 
also in complete sympathy with them, and from correspondence and 
conversation I have had with Mr. Merriman and Mr. Leonard, two 
distinguished leaders of the Opposition, I venture to think that 
their sentiments are the reverse of anti-Dutch. Sir David Tennant, 
the doyen of Speakers, may be added to the list, and Sir Henry de 
Villiers, probably the most eminent of all our colonial judges, is the 
ideal of loyal Africanderism. If he could be the successor of his friend, 
Sir John Brand, it would be a happy arrangement for South Africa. 
The President’s death at the present moment seems to be an almost 
irreparable misfortune; but there are not wanting men devoted to 
the British Empire, who in the past worked with him, and who are 
ready to persevere in working for the principle which he laid down 
in a letter to the Administrator of the Cape on the eve of the 
disasters of 1881, “To promote goodwill and the cordial co-operation 
of all parts of South Africa for the general welfare.”’ 

J. KE. C. Bovey. 















REFLECTIONS IN INDIA. 1880—1888. 
Uron a first arrival in Bombay the stranger is amazed at the archi- 
tectural importance of a city which his imagination had pictured 
simply as the great commercial port of India. He is surprised at 
the extent of the native bazaars and streets, and bewildered by the 
crowds which stream like the sluggish current of a river, slowly 
but unceasingly through every artery of the city’s frame. All these 
crowds are peaceable : there is no jostling, no angry clamour among 
the masses, which include every shade of caste and creed ; the police, 
well accoutred and organized, are always at their posts, but their 
presence appears unnecessary in the orderly streets of Bombay. 
The public buildings are superbly arranged, and exhibit the great 
advantage of a preconceived plan which has enabled the various archi- 
tects to select designs that harmonise with those of their pre- 
decessors, Thus we see at one coup d’eil a grand area of magnificent 
buildings extending along the racecourse and sea-front, with Back 
Bay and the palm-covered heights of Malabar Hill terminating 
the view at a distance of four miles. There is no scene throughout 
the world more beautiful, or more impressive to an Englishman, than 
the landscape and sea-view from the new public gardens opposite 
the reservoir, upon the basalt heights, which command the entire 
circuit of Bombay, including the vast harbour, the numerous islands 
and the blue sea, backed by the lofty mountains in the distance. 
The beauty of the scene is full of contrast, and from this one point I 
have counted forty-eight tall chimneys denoting the manufacturing 
industry of the people, who, secure under a British administration, 
have embarked their capital in factories instead of hoarding it 
in secret places, and are now competing with the mills of Lan- 
cashire in producing cotton goods. There are fifty-three factories 
in Bombay, mostly belonging to individual natives or companies, and 
the cloths produced are specially suitable to the requirements of the 
people, being far superior in durability to those imported from the 
looms of England. 

The general aspect of Bombay is a test of British administration 
in the Indian Empire. The demeanour of the natives is respectful 
without cringing. Prosperity is seen in the handsome equipages 
of the Parsees and Hindoo merchants, and the impression produced 
by the busy scene is irresistible, that the bulk of the community is 
what is termed “ well-to-do.” This is a satisfactory result of good 
government, and this is the reward of the labours of Great Britain 
during the last century in improving and developing the races com- 
mitted in such vast millions to her charge. 
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At the same time while we, comparing the distant past with the 
civilisation of the present, regard with honourable pride the pros- 
perous and intelligent position of the native population under British 
rule, we cannot avoid a feeling of insecurity in reflecting upon the 
future. When standing upon the heights of Malabar Hill we look 
down upon the panorama of Bombay, we feel that although this grand 
picture is due to England, we English are nevertheless a mere handful 
among those countless natives who are subjects of our Queen. And 
if education is to advance intellectual progress among the masses, 
how long will they submit to be governed by such a handful of 
Englishmen when the increase of knowledge shall have taught them 
the greatness of their strength? The danger of educating the 
natives can scarcely be overestimated when we remember that we 
govern these multitudes entirely through our old prestige. 

We leave Bombay and its sweltering climate, and travel through 
the wide extent of the Indian Empire. The Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway proclaims its imposing station to be one of the finest 
architectural designs not only in India, but in the world. With 
crowds of native travellers the long train starts, and in twenty-six 
hours we reach Jubbulpur through 616 miles of monotonous scenery 
—everlasting plains of wheat, nearly all of which will find its way 
to the hungry stomachs of Britons. This monotony of scenery is 
the general character of Indian railway travelling. The engineer 
has naturally selected the level plains as the cheapest route, and the 
corn traffic is facilitated by the fact that the lines run direct through 
the cultivated districts. It appears impossible that England can 
consume such a prodigious amount of wheat, the production of an 
area greatly exceeding the entire acreage of our island. On the other 
hand we must remember that the rude method of cultivation employed 
by the natives results in a crop only one-fourth of the average yield 
of good soil in Great Britain. The land is ploughed and allowed to 
lie fallow for a few months during the hottest weather ; this kills the 
weeds. A second ploughing just before the rains in June prepares 
the land for sowing, and the harvest in March repays the labourer 
by a return of only ten or eleven bushels to the acre. The rate 
of wages being 2d. daily at the present rate of exchange, is in favour 
of the ryot or proprietor; but the railways have had an anomalous 
effect in benefiting the latter through the increased price of corn, 
which formerly he could not transport beyond his district, and at 
the same time the unfortunate labourer is a direct sufferer, as his 
food has somewhat increased in price, while his wages remain at the 
standard of former years. 

It is a common custom among Englishmen to condemn the native 
Indian as indolent, and to despise his labour. I cannot conceive a 
greater fallacy. Although the amount of a hard day’s work in India 
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would be inferior to that of an average labourer in England, the 
Indian is always in action, assisted by his women, who work like 
slaves, and his labour, compared with the low rate of his wages, is far 
superior to that of English workmen in a pecuniary result. Thus, 
wheat at an average of only ten bushels’ yield to an acre, can not 
only be produced, but will bear the charges of a railway journey of 
a thousand miles in addition to freight to Liverpool, and undersell 
the British farmer, overwhelmed as he is with rates, tithes, and other 
charges upon his land. 

In the Liverpool corn-market there exists, I believe, a recognised 
standard of dirtiness for Indian wheat, and an allowance of a per- 
centage for dirt has had a peculiar effect in the Indian trade. The 
agents for the great houses in Bombay who purchase wheat from the 
producers add a large proportion of fine soil to the corn when 
delivered too clean at their up-country stores. It is thus brought 
down to the low market standard at Liverpool, and is shipped accord- 
ingly. 

If only 5 per cent. of dirt is added to the wheat when purchased 
in India, it results in one-twentieth of impurity ; thus out of twenty 
cargoes one shipload of earth would be conveyed from Bombay 
to Liverpool instead of wheat ! 

The fall in the value of the rupee in its relation to gold has been 
an important factor in stimulating the agricultural industries of 
India. A comparison with the last twenty-five years proves that the 
price of wheat in 1888 is but slightly affected by the difference of 
exchange, and that the rupee in purchasing power remains much the 
same, although deteriorated in its relation to gold. 

If one hundred rupees buy the same weight of corn in 1888 which 
the same coin would have purchased in 1858, it proves that the 
purchasing value remains unchanged. Thus the rupee at the reduced 
value of one shilling and fourpence, buys as much as it formerly 
did when it was worth two shillings. This means a competition 
ruinous to the British farmer. 

The reduction of freights to England to the low rate of 15s. per 
ton for wheat, in addition to the profit on the exchange, has given an 
impetus to all agricultural industries. Many articles which twenty 
years ago could not bear the cost of transport, now find their way to 
Europe as important exports from the Indian Empire. The increased 
demand has resulted in an extension of cultivation which benefits 
the State while it affords employment for the population. 

Monsieur de Lesseps has been the greatest benefactor to India, 
through his untiring perseverance, which achieved the grand success 
of the Suez Canal. It was chiefly due to the facility afforded 
by the Suez Canal passage that a new impulse was given to the 
shipping trade, and freights which were formerly prohibitory were 
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reduced to a sum which enabled the agricultural products of India 
to compete in the markets of Europe. Cotton, oil seeds, rice, wheat, 
jute, various fibres, tea, indigo, &c., have benefited to an immense 
degree, and the new railways in course of construction will open out 

fresh areas of fertile land which is now excluded from utility through 

a total impossibility of transport. 

The most recent development was commenced last year in the 
extension of the Nagpur Railway to Calcutta through Bilaspur. 
This will open about six hundred miles of entirely new country, 
all of which will be grain-producing, at the same time that 
the railway will afford direct communication from Calcutta to 
Bombay. 

In the midst of these commercial improvements, which tend to the 
material advancement of the Empire, we observe an extraordinary 
neglect in the absence of all protection to our principal railway 
centres, which in the event of a political outbreak would be entirely 
at the mercy of anenemy. This carelessness and want of due pre- 
caution is a remarkable feature of Indian administration. Notwith- 
standing the terrible warning of the mutiny in 1857, when the 
absence of all means of rapid communication was so severely felt, 
the same apathy prevails which led to those fearful disasters, and 
entailed so much bloodshed and misery. It is perfectly incredible 
that in spite of such bitter experience we find at the present moment 
many of our large cantonments utterly defenceless, without either a 
fort or any place of temporary refuge for women and children in 
case of sudden emergency. A prominent instance of this extraordi- 
nary neglect is the large station of Jubbulpur, 616 miles distant 
from Bombay, which at the present time is the key of the railway 
system of Central India. The arrangement of this delightful mili- 
tary station suggests the design for a fashionable watering-place. 
The cantonments are laid out upon a surface of about four square 
miles, with broad and excellent roads kept in perfect repair, which 
intersect each other at right angles, so as to form a series of quad- 
rangles. This chessboard arrangement is extremely neat although 
somewhat monotonous in the regularity of its appearance, as clumps 
of graceful bamboos are planted equidistant on either side of the 
roads, and form a grateful shade to the gardens teeming with flowers 
which surround the spacious bungalows of both military officers and 
civilians. The majority of these residences are upon a ground floor, 
with roofs of thick and extremely neat thatch, which being a non- 
conductor, serves as a defence against the sun’s rays. 

There is no fort, not even a breastwork, throughout these 
extensive cantonments. There are public gardens where the military 
band plays in the cool of evening; there are lawn-tennis courts 
where ladies exercise themselves in truly British fashion, notwith- 
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standing the temperature of Central India; children and their 
ayahs throng the gardens, and Eurasians (half-castes) in the 
European costume, which exhibits their tinted skin as a dark 
contrast to the fair girls of northern birth, complete a picture of 
unsuspicious enjoyment and security, although the native city of 
Jubbulpur, with a hundred thousand inhabitants, is only two miles 
distant. 

There is a secrecy among Orientals which is rarely equalled 
among Europeans. They live so entirely apart, and their manners 
and customs are so totally opposite to those of the white masters of 
India, that a political movement may be on foot and have per- 
meated the masses before we are thoroughly aware of its importance. 
Thus any outbreak would be sudden and unexpected. 

Although life and property under British rule is safeguarded 
beyond all precedent in Oriental history, the race animosity exists, 
and we are simply obeyed because India is not strong enough to 
resist. The dark-skinned masses will never love their white con- 
querors. This is a fact which should be ever present to the eyes of 
our administrators. We rule because we are supposed to possess the 
power to enforce obedience ; we are obeyed because of the disintegrat- 
ing force of caste prejudices, which prevent concerted action among 
the Indian races. Were the two hundred and fifty millions unanimous, 
their united action would turn us out. And still we sleep unsus- 
piciously upon the slope of the volcano without anxiety or care. Upon 
a dark midnight twenty roofs might suddenly burst into flame at 
widely spread intervals in the cantonments of Jubbulpur. A score 
of natives with bottles of petroleum to throw upon the thatch might 
simultaneously ignite the principal bungalows of the station, and a 
general attack might be made during the confusion. The “alarm” 
would sound in barracks, and officers would be compelled to hurry 
to their posts, without a place of refuge for their wives and children. 
The railway station would be attacked, and the rolling stock carried 
off at the moment of the outbreak; the cantonments would be 
invested by the rebels, without protection of any kind for the 
defenders, and without the possibility of retreat. 

This is not only a possibility, but a very obvious contingency, 
and yet we live in a fool’s paradise without care or thought of 
the morrow. All military stations throughout India should not only 
be fortified, but the railway stations should be under the immediate 
protection of the fort, to ensure the security of the rolling stock, 
and access to the line. I have heard officers of distinction admit 
this necessity, but they have offered an objection to such a movement 
at present, “lest the natives should be rendered suspicious by a 
sudden defensive action upon our part.’’ Thus, because the native 
mind might be excited by due precautions upon our side, we are to 
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remain exposed to any sudden danger of attack! This is simply 
preposterous, and none but Englishmen would remain in such a 
defenceless state. To postpone all preparation is the apathetic 
policy of the period, and this at a time when a political movement is 
on foot that is awakening into vigorous growth the seeds of dis- 
affection throughout a considerable portion of Indian society—I 
allude to the National Congress in Bengal, which is a seditious body 
in very transparent disguise. 

It is a difficult matter for British officials to obtain an insight into 
the real feelings of the natives. The fact of any person being in 
authority is sufficient to close the mouths of the people, except to 
expressions of deceptive flattery; but if a traveller when upon a 
shooting expedition becomes intimate with the head men of various 
districts, and he is able to obtain their confidence, he will invari- 
ably discover that the power of England is not respected as it 
was in those years which preceded our evacuation of Candahar, 
the disasters in the Transvaal, and the abandonment of the Soudan. 
The native press (at all times disloyal) not only exposes but exag- 
gerates our failures, and the advance of Russia towards Afghanistan 
is regarded throughout India as an event which directly menaces our 
rule. The opinion is general among all classes that England is 
unable to resist Russia whenever Russia may determine to commence 
her long-meditated invasion. 

During four visits to India I have heard the native opinion 
confidentially expressed that Russia will intrigue with Afghan- 
istan against British influence in that country. She is already 
upon the borders, and the Afghans acknowledge her power, which 
they consider to be far superior to that of England. The Afghans 
venerate material force, and in that country of excitement and chronic 
turmoil there will be no difficulty in setting up a rival Ameer, or 
in other ways disturbing the friendly relations which exist between 
the Ameer Abdulrahman and ourselves. Civil war in Afghan- 
istan will enable one party or the other to petition the assistance of 
Russia, now so near at hand, and the Giant of the North will appear 
upon the scene, to the dismay of the British officials. 

It is the fashion for English people to ridicule the approaching 
danger. This happy indifference is the best incentive to the persistent 
advance of Russia. Twelve or fourteen years ago the chief organs 
of the press of Great Britain deprecated the suspicion of Russian 
duplicity. We were told to believe in the sagacity of our own states- 
men, and to place implicit faith in the assurances of Russia. 
Khiva was to remain untouched, and Merv was a question in the 
distance, so remote that it could not be approached within the wildest 
limits of probability. 

Russia has now completed her railway from the Caspian to Merv. 
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It has been found necessary that a special Boundary Commission 
should decide upon the frontier line between Russia and Afghanistan. 
We see therefore that while we have slept, Russia, wide awake, has 
been marching on, until she has gained a position which enables her 
to strike at her discretion. She will advance from this strategical 
point by sap and mine, as she has advanced always throughout her 
history. Already there are agents at work to impress upon the 
native mind the impotence of England, and the coming hour when 
India shall shake off the foreign yoke, and enjoy the blessings of 
freedom and self-government. There is a peculiar blindness to-day in 
Great Britain, and affairs that are patent to the outside world are 
unperceived by the obscured vision of our politicians. The division 
of parties in our own country upon the Irish question, and the 
rebellious tendencies of that unhappy portion of our dominions, are 
most damaging to our reputation for good government. The upper 
classes in India, who have the advantage of a modern education, 
study these political discussions, and through the native press they 
are taught to believe not so much in our injustice, as in our 
infirmity. If (they argue) England cannot govern a small island 
like Ireland, close to her own doors, why should she hold “in 
terror’? the two hundred and fifty millions of the Indian 
Empire? We note, then, an Irish feeling of discontent appearing 
in India in the form of the National Congress, which, if permitted 
to expand, will develop into a National League. If these facts 
are admitted, the danger of our position is obvious, whenever the 
moment may arrive for Russian aggression in Afghanistan. The 
Oriental invariably intrigues, and deserts the weaker power. It 
is therefore essential that England be prepared to assume the 
offensive immediately upon a declaration of war by Russia, instead 
of remaining on the defensive. All Indians will be vigilant spec- 
tators of the struggle. The reputation of England will depend 
upon the first engagement, and the fate of the Indian Empire will 
be determined by the earliest victory or defeat. 

No efforts should be spared, and no expenditure should be grudged, 
to arrange our frontier for the struggle that, although perhaps distant, 
is ultimately inevitable. Foreign military authorities, who have 
studied the situation upon the spot, are amazed at the supineness of 
England, and at the hesitation we have displayed in dallying with 
this serious condition of affairs, while Russia has been pushing her 
railways towards the borders of Afghanistan. 

In all the affairs of life hesitation is a sign of that weakness 
which leads to disaster. We appear to forget that the world is 
a looker-on, watching our movements, criticising our vacillation, and 
losing faith in our military power as we cease to advance, and pre- 
pare only for defence or for retreat. We have throughout our 
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history been an aggressive nation, and we pay the penalty of such 
heroic policy: we cannot halt without exhibiting weakness. 

Russia always moves steadily on in her advance, without flinching 
from her predetermined plan of operations. Her movements in Asia 
have been like the action of a glacier, direct and irresistible, and the 
northern avalanche has overwhelmed all tribes that attempted to 
bar its progress. This determined power which carries all before 
it has been keenly watched by our Indian subjects, all of whom 
respect the force which they believe is destined to shatter British rule. 

What have we to withstand this force, which although at 
present not openly hostile to England, must be regarded as an 
enemy. The bare fact of its existence in such a geographical posi- 
tion is of itself an extreme danger to our Empire, tending to 
destroy all native confidence in our power. The inhabitants of 
India argue “if England could stay the course of Russia she would 
have stopped her long ago; she is therefore weak, as proved by 
British action in the case of Penjdeh, where Russia attacked her 
allies and defeated them with audacious impunity.” Since that 
challenge by Russia, England has entirely lost the confidence of 
India, which throughout the past had been ours. 

The celerity exhibited by Russia in pushing on her railway to 
Merv should have been met by a corresponding energy upon our side. 
The next move of Russia will be Herat. Whatever may be the 
optimistic views of an English Government formed, as it must 
be in such an emergency, by a contemptible timidity, the possession 
of Herat by Russia will be the beginning of the end of British 
rule in India. We may, ostrich-like, bury our heads in the sand 
to avoid the sight of this pressing danger, but we shall not escape 
the tremendous consequences by striving to comfort ourselves with 
a disbelief in the approaching dissolution of our Empire. If Herat 
falls, India will fall also; it is merely a question of time. Our 
prestige will be exhausted, our reputation and military honour will 
be tarnished; our Indian population, who would support us in 
victory, will scorn us in defeat, and mock us in the hour of humilia- 
tion. 

If Herat is recognized as the key of India, there can be little 
doubt of the importance of keeping it within our grasp. But Eng- 
land cannot seek to hold the position without losing the friendship 
of Afghanistan. It remains for the latter country to defend the 
place through an alliance with Great Britain and a cordial under- 
standing with Persia. If such a triple alliance could be carried out, 
the railway from Quetta could be at once extended to Candahar and 
Herat; while at the same time a railway could be made from Herat 
to Bushire upon the Persian Gulf. Herat, thus supported from a 
second base upon the sea, in addition to the great base of the Indian 
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Empire, would become the chief stronghold to withstand the Russian 
advance, at the same time that the strength of the position would 
give confidence to Persia, and cement the interests of India with 
those of Afghanistan. 

The fact of such an operation commenced by England would 
restore confidence in our energy throughout India, as the natives 
would perceive that the Government was determined to be prepared 
to meet any advance of Russia upon Afghanistan by offensive 
measures, instead of remaining passively upon the defensive. 

If there were no danger from Russia, there would be little to cause 
anxiety within the Indian Empire, where the prejudices of caste 
render a combined movement almost impossible. But the approach of 
a hostile Power is an important lever to be used against us by a dis- 
contented population. The question is, ‘‘ Who are discontented ? ” 
This is hard to answer, as the discontent lies deep. There can be little 
doubt that the bulk of the labouring classes are extremely ignorant, 
and few among them could tell you the name of the reigning 
Viceroy ; even an English-speaking servant of my own had never 
heard the name of the Earl of Dufferin, one of the most popular 
representatives that we have had in India. This ignorance of 
political affairs and personages is confined to a class which is not 
politically dangerous, except in moments of excitement, when the 
mass can be acted upon by agitators, and can be stirred up to rebel- 
lious activity without reason or reflection. The dangerous classes 
are those who have received a modern education, which leads them 
to desire an equality with the dominant white race. 

At the first glance it would appear that in common equity, all 
those who have passed satisfactorily the competitive examination 
should be entitled to the reward of Government employment, 
without any prejudice as to race or colour. It is argued by those 
who support this principle, that by such a generous policy we shall 
ensure the affection of the people, as they will share alike with 
ourselves the interests of the country, and they will feel that they 
are individually incorporated with English people in carrying on the 
good government of the Indian Empire. They will also feel that no 
jealousy or contempt exists upon our part, and that we acknowledge 
their integrity and capability by admitting them to the same official 
positions as ourselves. 

This may be perfectly correct, but if once the principle of equality 
is accepted there is an end of British rule. If we are to admit 
two hundred and fifty millions to equality with ourselves, and 
acknowledge their right to Government employment if successful in 
public competitive examination with a mere handful of British com- 
petitors, the sooner we walk out of India with “ bag and baggage” 
the better for ourselves. 
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We have an excellent example of this in the effect of what is termed 
“high education ” in the Bengali Baboo. There is already a move- 
ment upon foot for a representative Government !—an absurdity in 
India that could never have occurred to the wildest dreams of a sane 
legislator, unless he were a traitor. Already in England we have 
tried the rash experiment of an extension of the franchise to the 
ignorant, and the first impulse of so-called educated India is directed 
to a reform that would utterly extinguish the ruling Power—a 
Power that has regenerated that enormous Empire, and has produced 
out of absolute anarchy the most brilliant example of successful 
administration in the history of the world. 

There are many Indian gentlemen of high attainments and 
undoubted probity already holding high appointments in various por- 
tions of the Empire. There are native judges of our courts against 
whom it would be impossible to breathe a word of censure, and there 
can be no doubt that when any native of such high ability and cha- 
racter is thus distinguished, an honour is conferred upon his race 
which he may be thoroughly competent to sustain ; but his appoint- 
ment should be regarded as an exceptional compliment and reward, 
not as a right resulting from a competitive examination. 

I have always considered that the Forest Department affords 
many opportunities for the employment of native gentlemen who by 
technical study have fitted themselves for such appointments. The 
expenditure upon this department averages about £700,000 annually, 
and this enormous sum is mostly absorbed in salaries, while the gross 
proceeds are about £1,300,000. 

The expense of forest administration has always appeared to me 
disproportionate to the amount of work actually achieved, considering 
that forests are never artificially planted, but are of natural growth. 
The two most important woods are teak and sil, which are produced 
in different districts, the soil that is favourable to one being unpro- 
pitious to the other. These are both durable and adapted for build- 
ing purposes, bridges, railway sleepers, &c. When a new railway is 
in course of construction the hitherto dreary forest is full of life, and 
the natives are busily employed in felling and sawing trees by con- 
tract, to be delivered in their rude native carts perhaps a hundred 
miles from the locality of their growth. Over the roughest possible 
native tracks, which could not be dignified by the name of roads, 
these carts, conveying only eight sleepers each, roll and tumble 
along ; but as time is of little value, and both labour and oxen are 
cheap, they are able to deposit their loads at what is a remu- 
nerative rate, and thus we can utilise the timber from the wildest 
forests. The Government was paying one rupee fourteen annas per 
sleeper for the transport of eighty-five miles from Kasli to Gondia in 
the spring of 1888 for the new railway through Bilaspur to Calcutta, 
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equal to 2s. 6d. English money. The forests are divided into classes : 
the mahlgazar, which are under the control of the native officer 
of the district, let for cattle-grazing; and the first and second- 
class reserves. In neither of the latter are cattle permitted, and the 
first-class reserved forests are sacred, neither man nor beast being 
permitted to enter upon any pretext whatever. This is a necessary 
precaution to preserve valuable timber of young growth, as during 
the dry season a casual fire might ignite the dense and inflam- 
mable herbage and so destroy millions of acres of forest. 

The produce of all forests, excepting the first-class reserves, is let 
by annual contract, and it is interesting to observe the rude collec- 
tion of materials which, gathered by the natives including both 
women and children, finds its ultimate destination far from those 
remote jungles in the markets of Great Britain. Gums, dyes, and 
substances valued by the tanner, which formerly could never reach 
our shores, are now enabled by railway development and low freights 
to be shipped to Liverpool or London. The substance known as 
“shellac” is an important item. This is found upon the branches of 
four or five varieties of trees, upon which it forms a blight. The lac 
insect pierces the bark, and by some unexplained process, the action 
of the insect upon the peculiar sap of these trees produces a gummy 
exudation, which hardens into a general incrustation upon the surface. 
In the driest season the natives cut off the gum-covered branches, 
and forming them into faggots thresh them upon a cleared sur- 
face of hard ground. When the gum is collected it is sent to a 
refiner to be converted into the shellac exported to Europe for the 
manufacture of French polish, sealing-wax, varnish, &c. 

Catechu is the gum extracted from the “‘ mimosa catechu,” which 
is common in most Indian jungles. The bark is stripped off and 
boiled until, by the evaporation of the water, a thick syrup remains, 
which, when dried, becomes the well-known catechu of commerce. 

The advantages of cheap carriage are all-important in the develop- 
ment of India, as employment is given to great numbers of the 
population who would otherwise find a difficulty in procuring a sub- 
sistence. The Gonds, who are supposed to be the aborigines of 
Central India, cultivate upon a small scale only; the Bygas never 
till the ground, but subsist only by collecting and selling the pro- 
duce of the forests. The increased demand for jungle productions 
is therefore a great boon to these wild but excellent people, who are 
now brought into contact with civilization. 

Although a stranger must admire the general administration of 
the Indian Empire and bear witness to the ability and energy of the 
officials of all classes, I cannot help regretting that so little has 
been done in the introduction of valuable trees which would pro- 
bably succeed and become a source of revenue. Throughout Ceylon 
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we find the jack-tree, which is not only a valuable wood for joiner’s 
work or for building purposes, but yields a fruit much prized by 
the natives as an article of food in the shape of curry. A Cingalese 
without the jack-tree would be like a Japanese deprived of the 
bamboo. The jack-tree flourishes in Eastern Bengal, and there 
would be no trouble or expense in experimenting with the seeds 
throughout the central provinces. 

The neglect of the white mulberry is also disappointing, as silk 
culture should form an important industry in a country which teems 
with a population specially adapted for such light employment. 
Indian officials, although admirably adapted for the ordinary duties 
of their position, appear to work in a special groove, from which 
they cannot deviate. The railway from Nagpur to Reipore is now in 
process of enlargement and extension. Hundreds of thousands are 
employed in breaking stone for ballast, nearly all of which is white 
quartz, as the line passes through a district which for a hundred 
miles abounds in quartz reefs that are possibly auriferous. Such an 
opportunity seldom occurs for an economical discovery of gold. If 
the authorities were to offer a reward. of fifty rupees for the first piece 
of gold-speckled quartz, there is a whole population employed through- 
out that great extent of country which, without any expense to the 
Government, would be interested in the search. I myself found one 
piece in the Mandla district, and there are probably many portions of 
India where gold exists in considerable quantities ; but no encourage- 
ment is given for its discovery, and the natives imagine that the 
Government would monopolize the precious metal. Thus they take no 
trouble in the matter. 

There is a regrettable want of confidence throughout the native 
population. This may arise from the inherent timidity of the Indians, 
who have been accustomed for many ages to the unjust and crushing 
rule of their own governors. Thus they instinctively mistrust their 
present rulers, although they may be actually sure of justice. 

The disarmament of the people after the stern lesson of the mutiny, 
although absolutely necessary, was a proof of our suspicion. This 
is reciprocated, and some of our own authorities have been suffi- 
ciently injudicious to dilate upon this subject as an injustice to the 
natives. It is declared that the people require guns to scare the 
deer and wild pigs from their crops during the night. There cannot be 
a greater absurdity. It has been the custom for thousands of years 
to watch the crops at night, and both women and children take their 
turn in giving wild yells to frighten approaching deer, which are 
as much scared by the clamour as they would be by the report of guns, 
when they discovered that the sound was unaccompanied by ill results. 
Certain persons in every village are permitted to use guns by special 
licence for this purpose, but although I have been for many months 
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in the jungle during four visits to India, I have seldom or never 
heard a shot fired at night, whereas the yelling of the watchmen is 
incessant. 

There is no doubt that great loss is occasioned by the depredations 
of tigers and leopards, and that in some districts the natives have an 
impression that the Burra-Sahib, or Deputy Commissioner, would not 
regard as a “persona grata” the individual who slew the royal 
enemy, as the tiger is supposed to be the special game of those 
who are in authority. This I consider to be wrong, for the tiger 
should, if possible, be exterminated from the jungles, as he could 
be, if his destruction were really desired. The reward offered for his 
death by the Government is fifty rupees, and for a leopard’s ten. I 
would withdraw all rewards and encourage the natives to extermi- 
nate them altogether. If they wish to kill them, and have no 
dread of a frown from the authorities, they would quickly get rid of 
the pests of their cattle herds without the inducement of a reward in 
money. In districts where the authority happens to be an ardent 
sportsman there is much discontent upon this subject, as the natives 
consider that their cattle are the support of the bloodthirsty game 
which are allowed to exist simply because of the sport they afford to 
the English ruler. Happily this is an exception, although supposed 
in some portions of India to be the rule. 

The time will never arrive when the European and the native can 
amalgamate and fraternise ; we shall remain as rulers, or we shall be 
driven out of India, but we can never become one people, in spite of 
our earnestness and goodwill towards our Indian subjects. This will 
always be our great difficulty, and it must increase as education 
advances. 

In conversing with the upper classes of natives 1 have frequently 
heard them complain of the coldness and contempt with which they 
are regarded by Europeans, and by the English in particular. It is 
useless to explain how impossible it is for those who have no ideas in 
common to associate upon terms of intimacy. The native cannot 
understand this. As a rule he has no conversation except that 
concerning his own locality ; his ladies do not appear in our society, 
and should they kindly receive the ladies of our own race, they 
may be sweet and obliging, but after a few minutes their con- 
versation would be exhausted. With the kindliest feelings towards 
them, it is simply impossible to regard them in the same light as 
our European friends. There is accordingly a gulf or barrier between 
us and themselves, which although deplorable, must always exist. 

The more advanced and highly intelligent natives who have 
had a university education in England, are unfortunately nearly 
all extreme Radicals, and having worn English costume while 
at the University, consider themselves to be European in capacity 
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although Indian in blood. These persons, who imagine that India 
could be governed by Indians without British assistance, have 
frequently endeavoured to argue their claim to the future government 
of the Empire by producing as an example the history of England, 
and showing how we, although originally conquered, have become a 
distinct race, that has subdued and developed the greater portion of 
the world. They will not admit the difference in our position, that 
we have successfully intermarried with our conquerors, Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans, and that the admixture of noble blood from 
every race has produced the modern Briton; whereas it has been 
proved that the mixture of Indian and European produces an inferior 
type, which, if continued, would rapidly deteriorate into insignifi- 
cance. We cannot therefore amalgamate, as Nature is against the 
mixture of our races. 

The Indian declares that this is not the case, as the generality of 
Eurasians have had mothers of inferior caste, and that a marriage 
between a high-caste Indian male and a British woman would pro- 
duce a progeny totally different in physique to the ordinary Eurasian. 

Whether this would be the case I am not prepared to determine, 
but the fact remains, which is absolutely prohibitory to the amalga- 
mation of the races, that society does not approve of such marriages, 
and that, with few exceptions, an English lady would be regarded 
by her own sex with anything but honour and respect should she 
leave her own circle to become the wife of a native. 

It is impossible to argue the case; it may be very unfortunate, 
and we might wish to alter the conditions of society, and encourage 
the intercourse between the British and the Indian Empires by 
matrimonial alliances, for the sake of a closer connection between the 
races whose interests are inseparably linked together; but there is an 
inexplicable something which, during the present century at least, 
bars all chance of such experiments, except in a very few cases. 
I have myself met a delightful exception to the rule, in an English 
lady who married an Indian judge, a Mahommedan, and their 
children were quite equal to those of Europeans, the boy of twelve 
years old being especially strong and intelligent. The husband was 
a member of one of the oldest and most noble families of India, and 
no man could be produced as a better example of a highly educated 
Mahommedan gentleman. 

It is only necessary to refer to Indian history for proof of the 
superiority of the Mahommedan, with whom we are so intimately 
connected by the fact that fifty millions of the race are subjects of 
our Queen. If these are faithful to our Government, there will be 
no internal dangers to shake our rule in India. 

The special support of the Mahommedan faith should have been 
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the policy of England. Believing in the same God, and yielding 
nothing in respect for Christ, the Mahommedan among all Oriental 
races is the nearest to what a Protestant terms Christianity. I be- 
lieve that we could have assured their unfailing loyalty had our 
policy in Europe remained unchanged as allies of the Sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Caliph of their religion. Even now the good 
feeling which pervades our Moslem subjects would be intensified 
into a fervour of devotion were England allied with Turkey in resist- 
ing the encroachments of Russia. 

The Sultan is the natural ally of Great Britain. Geographically 
his position has invited attack from the same Power which now 
threatens India, and in the event of an advance upon that frontier, 
our counter-attack should be made upon the Caspian, which would 
entail the necessity of Turkish co-operation. A close alliance between 
us and the head of the Mahommedan religion, with a proclamation 
to that effect, would rouse the entire Moslem world to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that could hardly be understood by cur phlegmatic 
natures. Should the green banner of the Prophet be unfurled in a 
jehdd led by the Caliph in the person of the Sultan, with a British 
army in connection, both young and old would flock to the standard 
from Morocco to the remotest East, to serve against the common 
enemy. 

The attention of the Government has at last been directed to 
the armies of the native princes throughout India, which are in a 
dangerous state of organization that would render them worse than 
useless should Russia threaten our northern frontier. It would be 
impossible to use them against a European army, and their great 
numbers would be merely a source of weakness, as they would con- 
sume supplies, and would themselves require watching by a military 
force sufficiently strong to maintain discipline and order. At the 
same time there is no reason why a scheme of organization should 
not render valuable the military element which undoubtedly exists 
in these irregular levies. With a large proportion of British 
officers and liberal pay, they might become useful irregular troops, 
or they might form regular battalions to protect the various 
stations while the bulk of the army was engaged in the far north- 
west. 

Again, a lamentable want of confidence prevents an extension 
of the volunteer system throughout the great towns of India. It 
appears ridiculous that in such cities as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
and many others, volunteers are recruited solely among Euro- 
peans. If permitted and encouraged by the Government, Bombay 
would provide a regiment of Parsees and another of Mahomme- 
dans, respectable classes with much to lose should any political dis- 
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turbance endanger the public safety. No movement would form 
a stronger link between the people and ourselves than permission 
to form volunteer corps, upon a scale defined by special laws, for 
the protection of the cities of their birth. If the leading citizens 
and the classes of ordinary respectability cannot be trusted with 
arms, then there must be a rottenness in India which is danger- 
ous indeed. If the people are loyal, the bare suspicion of dis- 
affection exhibited through our refusal to enrol them in a defensive 
organization is sufficient to destroy their loyalty. Those who dis- 
believe in Indian fidelity point to the scurrilous abuse of the native 
press. Why is it permitted? Why is it not stamped out? There 
can be no doubt that it works great mischief among the ignorant, 
and the fact of its being unpunished appears like weakness, which 
above all things works harm in Orientals. Let the Government put 
their heel upon it, once and for ever, in every case where sedition or 
insult to authority is published. Strength, determination, and jus- 
tice form a Trinity for the good government of the world, and they 
are absolutely essential for the Indian Empire. 

We have done great things in the past; and England looks back 
with honourable pride to the colonies she had won, and to the 
empire she had formed at a time when our population was not one- 
half as large as it is to-day; but circumstances have changed, and it 
is a question yet to be solved whether we are as powerful now as we 
were in those days of much smaller population, when no telegraphs 
crippled the action of our distant governors by destroying their 
individual energy. 

Russia at the gates of Afghanistan is a new factor in Indian 
history. There are persons of high political sagacity upon other 
matters who have suggested “that England would be stronger 
should she retire from India,” as she could then consolidate her 
power instead of weakening it as now by too wide a distribution of 
her forces. My own opinion is that England depends for her com- 
mercial existence entirely upon her possession of India, and should 
that Empire be wrested from her, she herself would fall to the low 
level of Denmark or of Holland. I do not presume to obtrude 
myself as an authority, but in several long visits, during which I 
have taken a keen interest in all that pertains to that extensive area, 
I have observed the facts, and reflected upon the results that would 
follow the loss of the Indian Empire. 

In the event of a general war, India can now supply us with corn. 
We have coaling-stations throughout the route to England, which 
adequately fortified should supply our commercial fleets, and the war 
ships to protect ourcommerce. With a careful organization our great 
steam companies would furnish a fleet of armed cruisers that would 
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not only render our mercantile marine self-protecting, but could them- 
selves be called upon for offensive action should the necessity arise. 
The possession of India affords us harbours which, as depdts of coal, 
give us command of all Indian seas. No enemy’s vessels could exist 
in the Bay of Bengal, or upon the Indian Ocean, as they could obtain 
no fuel and would be helpless in time of war. The entire East thus 
lies within our power. The loss of India would change the whole 
position. But suppose for a moment that we should lose it; sup- 
pose that a general insurrection, resulting from the victorious 
advance of Russia in alliance with Afghanistan should have turned 
us out, what would be the actual situation ? 

The arena for British energy would have disappeared. The bulk 
of our young men who now find employment in the Civil Service 
of India would be at a loss for work. There is hardly a family in 
Great Britain that has not some member employed in India in one or 
other of the various services. The distress may be imagined of such a 
bouleversement of affairs. There would be no commerce, as the ports 
of India would be blockaded, and bombarded by British ships deter- 
mined to shut up within the cage the bear that had turned us out. 
Russia would continue her line of rail from Merv to Quetta, and 
would transport such articles as could bear the high rate of railway 
transit throughout the long Asiatic line. The entire trade in wheat 
and raw productions of every kind would be annihilated, as all 
transport by sea would be obstructed. The Suez Canal would be 
paralysed by the cessation of the Indian commerce. The situation 
would mean ruin to India, and a deadly blow to the Oriental 
world. To England it would mean not only the loss of commerce, 
but a national degradation that would rob her of all respect, and 
her colonial empire would cease to regard her as a sufficient pro- 
tection. A general disintegration would be the consequence. 
Australia and Canada would assert their independence, and England 
would remain deserted. 

This prospect, however, must never be allowed to reach realisation. 
There is a spirit in this country which can and will awaken to face 
the threatened danger. England has courage as well as a vast 
material power, but we lack organization. The natives of various 
colonies might be formed into separate corps for service in a country 
where they could not fraternise with the inhabitants in the event of 
political disturbance. An army of 20,000 Kaffirs including Zulus 
and other tribes of Africa might be recruited. These with other 
regiments of Malays or Chinese, would form a valuable addition of 
reliable fighting material, similar to that well-known body of Malays, 
three thousand strong, the ‘‘ Ceylon Rifles,” foolishly disbanded 
through the whim of a reforming Government, which at the same 
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time uprooted the fortress of Colombo and left the island defence- 
less. 

It is a strange fact that we never make use of our great advan- 
tages in worldwide colonies by exchanging the military elements 
of each for the general safeguard of the Empire. The military 
forces of India must be placed upon an effective footing, and this 
ean only be effected by an addition of British officers, without 
whom a native regiment is as a rope of sand. At present for economi- 
cal reasons we have reduced the number of British officers to only four 
in each regiment; if these should be hors de combat early in action, 
the regiment would be at once demoralised. It is absurd to expect 
that either Bengal, Madras, or Bombay native troops would stand 
in face of a European enemy. They might hold fortified positions 
throughout a line of communication, but they could never be trusted 
before a Russian army in the field. The Punjaub, Sikh, Goorkha, 
and Beloochee regiments could be increased, and if well paid and 
armed with the latest improved weapons, they would be a formidable 
force as a contingent of a British army; but time presses, and 
when the danger arrives the strain will be sudden and severe. If 
we are unprepared, the responsibility will rest upon the heads of our 
rulers, who by their neglect will have prepared the way for the 
downfall of the Indian Empire, and with it for the decadence of 
Great Britain. 

SamueL W. Baker. 





BARON HIRSCH’S RAILWAY. 


In the annals of railway construction, the history of the line which 
it is hoped will soon unite Constantinople with Western Europe, will 
form as near an approach to a romance as anything can in this 
unromantic age. From the time that the idea of this railway was 
entertained up to the present moment there has been a keen con- 
test of wits between a clever Austrian Jew and the impecunious and 
unscrupulous Turk. The Treaty of Berlin first obliged its construc- 
tion and imposed on the Turkish authorities the duty, which they 
were exceedingly unwilling to perform, of laying an iron road into the 
Balkan peninsula. Baron Hirsch, all on the alert to secure for him- 
self so lucrative an employment, spent £40,000 in backshish, most of 
which found its way into the pockets of a cunning old Minister of 
Finance, and before the actual contract was signed or a sod turned, 
money enough to construct the whole railway was wasted on palace 
intrigues. 

It is sixteen years since this railway was commenced, and for the 
least eight years eager eyes have looked for its completion; specu- 
lators have bought land in its vicinity, merchants have used it as a 
weapon to make steamers reduce their freights—nay, a bold and 
enterprising individual has formed a scheme for turning one of the 
Princes Islands near Constantinople into a second Monaco as soon as 
the connecting link has been established and gamblers need not 
encounter the horrors of a sea voyage. But nevertheless Baron 
Hirsch’s line has remained unconnected with the great European 
system, and meanwhile most of the excitement in connection with 
its completion has passed away. 

In the original contract the construction of the line was granted 
to the worthy Baron; he was to receive so much for each kilomeétre, 
and the Turks consented to lease it out to him when completed for 
a certain sum, at the same time agreeing to advance money as occa- 
sion required for the construction of tunnels and branch lines, so 
that the full benefit of a railway through a hitherto undeveloped 
country might accrue to the constructor, and on these conditions 
the work was commenced sixteen years ago. 

The natural result of such a contract has resulted in a burlesque. 
The tortuous, unnecessary curves of the line remind one of the 
meanderings of a river. There are no embankments, no cuttings, 
no tunnels, and no bridges even, save where absolute necessity com- 
pels. The Baron has constructed more than double the necessary 
number of kilométres, and the Turks have refused to advance more 
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money for tunnels and branch lines. The Baron thereupon has 
refused to pay the rent, and has hitherto worked the railway for his 
own interest solely; and out of the construction and the working 
combined, he has succeeded in putting thousands into his pockets, 
and can now afford to laugh at the Turks and the ridiculous thing 
he has imposed upon them. 

Starting from the station at Stamboul, near Seraglio Point, we 
were soon introduced to the miseries of railway travelling in Turkey. 
Dirty beggars, importunate porters, angry cabmen, hardly gave us 
time to glance around and complain of the barn-like wooden struc- 
ture, which we learnt was once a Government workshop, and which 
Baron Hirsch bought cheap for his principal terminus; all was 
poverty-stricken and sordid about it. Those who arrive here from 
the West will be thoroughly disillusioned concerning the glories of 
the East at its very threshold. 

A marked contrast to the station and its surroundings is the 
polite conductor of the train, dressed in the uniform of a German 
guard. He is a curiosity in his way, being a converted Mussulman, 
who on adopting Christianity took the name of “ William.” William 
speaks eight languages fluently, and has ample opportunity for prac- 
tising them all in this polyglot country. His English is perfect, 
and his attentions to us knew no bounds: his face appeared at our 
window at nearly every station; he brought us water and bought 
us wine, and his bright conversation greatly alleviated the weary 
hours of our travel. 

For several miles the line passes through Stamboul, skirting the 
Sea of Marmora, and presenting lovely peeps at classic walls and 
exquisite scenery ; but it is sad to see the hovels on either side— 
skin huts, wooden cabins, and dilapidated tenements, some of them 
inhabited by refugees from Bulgaria, others by those who once owned 
comfortable homes on this very site, which were demolished at the 
making of the line. Baron Hirsch, it is true, paid according to valua- 
tion for the damage he did; but then the State appropriated the 
sums paid and gave no compensation to the owners, so that these ejected 
proprietors continue to swell the number of those weary ones who 
day by day haunt in vain the official bureaux. On its passage 
through Stamboul Baron Hirsch’s line brought satisfaction only to 
the archeologists, for in the excavations many knotty points con- 
cerning the palaces of the Byzantine emperors, over which the learned 
had previously fought, were indubitably decided, and such interesting 
relics of bygone ages as the workmen could not steal were added to the 
apology for a museum which exists within the precincts of the Seraglio. 

The line passes through a hole in the old walls, close to the Seven 
Towers, that old prison of the Sultans, where in former years naughty 
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ambassadors, who refused to do their bidding, were confined, and 
concerning which the ignorant Turkish soldier of to-day delights to 
tell the legend of how, many years ago, a mighty sultan imprisoned 
here all the kings of Europe, until at length, actuated by compassion, 
he let them free, on condition that each, when he went home, would 
institute a new style of dress amongst his people, so that the sultan 
might be able to distinguish each nationality by its costume. This 
is the reason, thinks the poor Turk, why there are so many different 
costumes amongst the Giaours. 

On passing into the open country through the cordon of tombs 
which surround the walls, we have a lovely view of the old fortifica- 
tions, and one enjoys the picture all the more when one thinks that 
it was an English ambassador who by his remonstrances saved these 
walls and towers from demolition by an impecunious sultan, greedy 
to add a trifle to his treasury by selling the material of which 
they are composed. And then, after crawling past villages on the 
Sea of Marmora, including San Stefano, of treaty fame, with its 
comfortable houses occupied by Greek merchants from the city, the 
train turns inland and introduces us to some of the splendid curves 
which Baron Hirsch has invented to swell the number of his kilo- 
métres, 

By the wayside, on a siding, we passed a picturesque ruin—not the 
ruin of a castle or medieval fort, for those sort of things are conspicuous 
by their absence in this deserted country—but the wreck of a luggage 
train, the engine and waggons of which have been allowed to fall 
into a state of hopeless decay. Most of the woodwork has dis- 
appeared altogether, and the ironwork has assumed the richest of 
yellow hues, and around the whole cluster bright green brambles, 
suggesting to one’s mind what sort of ruins future generations will 
seek after and admire, when railways are a thing of the past, and a 
more rapid system of locomotion is in vogue. 

The country traversed has no attractions, being bleak and bare in 
the extreme; vast plains, with herds of buffaloes wallowing in the 
marshes ; flocks of vultures hovering over some carrion ; rounded 
hillocks denuded of trees; and then, shortly before reaching a 
station the name of which signifies “ Circassia,’ we passed over the 
most triumphant of all the Baron’s curves, where he has made his 
railway run for a surprising distance along both sides of a valley 
with the lines of rails scarcely half a mile apart. Circassia speaks 
for itself: it is a colony of refugees from that country, who came 
hither at the instigation of the Turkish Government, and with the 
promise of a concession of land, which has not been fulfilled; and 
the Circassians, having nothing else to do, and nothing to live upon, 
have for years past supported themselves by brigandage. In this 
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fashion Turkey has ruined most of her provinces by transporting 
from one place to another penniless men, who, exasperated at the 
non-fulfilment of pledges, do not scruple to perform any acts of 
violence which may promise profit. Not long ago a train on Baron 
Hirsch’s line was stopped by a band of these ruffians and the chief 
forester of the Forest of Bellovo, which belongs to Baron Hirsch, and 
from which he got most of the wood for his railway construction, 
was captured, and the Baron had to pay a heavy ransom to obtain 
his release, the result being that no train on this line now runs after 
dark for fear of marauders. 

It was in 1864 that most of these Circassians settled here, and the 
Government, not feeling able to fulfil their promises to them, called 
upon the Bulgarian peasants of the district to help in supplying 
necessaries to start the settlers. This was done in most cases, with 
the result that the Circassians grew lazy and refused to work, and 
when the supplies were stopped they turned robbers, carried off the 
cattle of their benefactors, and made Roumelia and Macedonia a 
hotbed of brigandage. 

It is a curious fact on this line, that wherever you have a station, 
no town is visible—in fact, they are all some miles away from their 
so-called station—and wherever you see a considerable village there 
is no station, suggesting to one’s mind that the Baron in distributing 
his stations had been in league with the arabajis, the owners of those 
breakdown conveyances which in out-of-the-way Turkey are the 
only means of transit. 

The Bulgarian villages which are scattered about this district at 
long intervals are mostly constructed upon one simple plan: poles 
are stuck in the ground and secured together by wattles, which are 
plastered within and without with clay and dung mixed with straw; 
thatched roofs with overhanging eaves cover them, and the walls of 
some of the more pretentious hovels are whitewashed. Adjoining 
the house is the farm enclosure and the mud oven. But however 
unprepossessing these abodes may appear outside, within they are 
generally clean, though the floor, like the walls, is of mud. The 
shelves for crockery look gay and pretty; the copper cooking- 
pans shine like ancient mirrors; the pictures of saints with the 
ever-burning lamp lend a quaint decoration to one corner; and the 
bedding, neatly rolled up by day, generally gives a bright bit of 
colour to some obscure angle in the wall. All this flat country 
south of the Balkans, the last strip of fertility left to Turkey in 
Europe, is farmed by a miserably poor population, whose holdings are 
small and whose agricultural implements and methods are all most 
primitive. 

It was evening and dark when we reached Adrianople, it having 
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been early morning when we quitted Stamboul, and we had come 
altogether about one hundred and fifty miles. At Adrianople all 
passengers alight for the night. Those who intend to proceed next 
morning put up at a cluster of dirty inns near the station ; those who 
purpose tarrying at Adrianople had better drive at once, despite the 
lateness of the hour, to a respectable ‘han in the town, where the 
Greek genius for hotel-keeping, akin to that of the Swiss, has deve- 
loped a fairly comfortable hostelry. This drive of two miles is 
performed with exquisite pain to limb and great danger to baggage, 
over a most execrable road. . 

Adrianople is well worthy of a visit, though the former capital of 
the Ottoman Turks before they entered Constantinople, offers now 
but the shadow of that magnificence which we read of in accounts of 
travel during the last century, and more especially in Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s graphic letters. The old palace, which was 
worthy of a visit before the late war, because of its rich tiles and quaint 
old domes, is now nothing more than a mass of ruins, for the Turks 
blew it up at the approach of the Russians, and the original Sublime 
Porte, which gave its name to the empire, is, like the empire itself, 
nothing but a shapeless, ruined mass. Nevertheless, Adrianople is 
still charming, with its crowded streets, more Oriental than Stamboul 
itself, its picturesque conglomeration of costumes, and its quaint 
bazaars. The mosque of Sultan Selim still dominates the town in 
unsullied grandeur, being in its conception by far the grandest 
contribution to architecture that the Ottoman Turks have given us. 
Amongst its shady colonnades, around its lovely well in the large 
marble quadrangle, may now be seen bivouacking swarms of ragged 
Turkish soldiers, whose presence give to Adrianople an air of bustle 
and activity which must long since have departed had it not been an 
important frontier town. The old medresseh, or mosque school, is full 
of their filthy beds and cooking utensils. Poor creatures indeed 
they all are, ill-clad, untaught, fanatic, whose homes are in the wild 
mountains of Asia Minor; and even if a few officers of the Konak 
do show a lavish display of gold lace on their uniforms, the 
very sentinels at the gates and the soldiers who show you in, are 
in rags. 

For an artist Adrianople offers many charming points of view, 
with its fine bridges and its two rivers as foregrounds to its many 
minarets. Adrianople, though fast going to decay, has still two 
boasts—she has the tallest minaret in all Islam, and certainly one of 
the prettiest, with its zigzag courses of red and white; and she is 
now governed by the oldest “vali” in the Turkish service, Hadji Toket 
by name, who believes himself to be well over ninety years of age, 
and who is one of the last specimens of that old Turkish school—a 
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man who can dexterously eat pilaff with his fingers, who cordially 
hates everything European, and whose justice is excessively sum- 
mary. 

Baron Hirsch has ingeniously contrived to make it another long 
day’s journey from Adrianople to Philippopolis—an advantage, indeed, 
if the traveller is not in a hurry and is anxious to look around him. 
The Bulgarian element rapidly increases as the frontier of Eastern 
Roumelia is approached. The representatives of this race, in their 
coarse, homespun clothes, always make a hurried rush for the train, 
scrambling over one another in their eagerness, as if they thought the 
train was in a hurry, and fill the third-class carriages with them- 
selves and their baggage until they resemble barrels of herrings. 
The Turk, on the contrary, approaches the train with great dignity, 
as if he did not care if he waited till the next, i.e. till the day follow- 
ing. He is silent and contemplative, whilst the Bulgarian is exces- 
sively hilarious, and would seem to have partaken freely of that 
horrible stuff called boza—a liquor made from millet and looking 
like yeast, which is sold at every station in dirty jugs and distributed 
in still dirtier tin mugs. Bulgarian women in picturesque groups 
come to stare at the passing train, with their red aprons and unkempt 
locks. Bulgarian women always seem to be in groups, and to judge 
from appearances “ mothers’ meetings” must have had their origin 
in this country. Everywhere one sees assembled at the cottage doors 
industrious women stitching at their rough clothes, whilst one amongst 
them tells exciting stories about dragons and hobgoblins. 

It was with some trepidation that we learnt that ours was to be 
the first train ‘‘visited”’ by the newly established custom-house officers 
on the frontier of Eastern Roumelia. A few days previously the Turks 
had opened one on their side, and the Bulgarians had retaliated. The 
custom-house officials of young nations are always unpleasantly ex- 
acting. Those of Servia are proverbially so, hence we trembled for the 
safety of our possessions in this the inauguration of so disagreeable a 
process. To their credit be it said, they let us off very mildly, and be- 
yond taking our names down in pencil, which is always a mysterious 
and alarming process, we suffered nothing at their hands. Not so easily, 
however, did they let off a poor friar who was travelling with us, 
whom they deprived of a bundle of green herbs, his prospective 
Lenten midday meal. In vain he protested that if any phylloxera 
existed in this suspicious bundle they would soon be inside him and 
perish miserably ; the officers were obdurate, and the holy man had 
to go without his meal. 

This struck us forcibly as a splendid retaliation on the part of the 
Bulgarians for the systematic way in which the Turks deprive this 
oppressed nationality of spiritual food. The Turkish censor of 
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books has lately forbidden any books containing the Lord’s Prayer, 
printed in the Bulgarian language, to be circulated in their do- 
minions. His grounds for this prohibition are twofold. Firstly, 
the Bulgarian word for the Supreme Being and the Czar of Russia 
are identical, and nothing is farther from the wish of the Turks than 
that their subjects should pray for the second coming of that ter- 
rible autocrat. Secondly, the phrase “thy kingdom come,” in any 
language whatsoever, is thought to imply a dissatisfaction with the 
existing order of things. 

Slowly but surely our train dragged us towards Philippopolis, 
the prosperous capital of this newly emancipated district, which 
can now afford to laugh at the Turks and their follies, as we can 
afford to laugh at a bad dream or discomforts that are past. Before 
reaching Philippopolis Baron Hirsch made a grand flourish, a per- 
fect excrescence in his line in the middle of a flat plain, by which 
means he avoided having to build a bridge over the river Maritza, 
and added a goodly number of unnecessary kilométres to the jour- 
ney, and before reaching our destination, thanks to the Baron, 
we had ample time to contemplate the beauties of Philippopolis, 
perched as it is on three steep cliffs in the middle of the wide plain 
which lies between the Balkans and the Rhodope range. 

Eastern Roumelia and her capital owe to American influence a 
deep debt of gratitude. American missionaries have for years past 
been working here, and made the country ripe for revolt. They were 
not missionaries according to our acceptation of the word, but men 
who made instruction the basis of their system, and by giving the 
inhabitants an enlightened education, prepared the way for both poli- 
tical and spiritual change. The following anecdote illustrates the 
condition of hopeless spiritual blindness in which the Bulgarians 
were plunged, and which could alone be attacked by education. A 
peasant one day sent for an American missionary to come and pray 
for him. Not a little surprised at this unusual request, the missionary 
went and the peasant remarked, “ Your prayers, I hear, are more 
efficacious than those of our priests.”” The missionary was somewhat 
confused at this, and after modestly murmuring something concern- 
ing faith, was preparing to comply with the request, when the man 
continued, “I have taken a ticket in the Vienna Lottery; if I win 
through your prayers, you shall have half.” 

Dr. Long, now a professor at Robert College, on the Bosphorus, 
was one of the earliest of those enterprising men who attacked the 
gross ignorance which reigned in Bulgaria. He edited the first Bul- 
garian newspaper, he added many words to the Bulgarian language 
where he found it wanting, and after retiring to the easier life of 
professor at Robert College, he was largely instrumental in pre- 
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paring young Bulgarian students to assist in the construction of a 
free state. 

M. Demitroff, the Prefect of Philippopolis, is an excellent example 
of the work which this American college has effected. He sits now 
and dispenses justice in the very room and chair in which sat the last 
pasha only three years ago. Demitroff first came into notice when, 
as a scholar at Robert College, he was chosen to go as interpreter 
with the American Ambassador, Mr. Schuyler, on his journey to 
Philippopolis to protest against the atrocities that were then being 
committed, in the name of the United States. For Demitroff, a 
Turkish subject, it was a post of considerable danger, but he bravely 
accepted the task, and translated the outspoken remonstrances of the 
Ambassador to the Pasha. He, fortunately, doubtless owing to 
American protection, was unmolested by the Turks, and when 
Eastern Roumelia declared herself free he was appointed to the 
important post of mayor of the capital. 

We paid him a visit at the palace, and found him to be a hand- 
some, polished man, who spoke English perfectly. He drew our 
attention to the fact, with considerable pride, that the very spot on 
which he sat, was where Aleko Pasha sat, on that eventful occasion 
when the deputation of free Bulgarians arrived to tell him that his 
services were no longer required. He showed us the Government 
offices, which now occupy the old harem of the pashas, and the 
lovely gardens which have just been constructed by the banks of the 
Maritza ; and then he took us to see the library and museum, a 
handsome building, originally constructed as the independent parlia- 
ment-house of Eastern Roumelia, but which since the union with 
Bulgaria, being no longer required for such a purpose, has been 
converted into its present admirable use. 

Then we visited the schools—the “ Alexander gymnasium” for 
boys, called after that popular but unfortunate prince; and the 
Lyceum for girls, where M. Shopoff, an adopted son of Lady Strang- 
ford, is one of the principal instructors ; and we marvelled when we 
were told that until 1867 there was no school at Philippopolis. Cer- 
tainly Bulgaria is making rapid strides, and well merits the freedom 
that has been given to her. 

If one might judge from all we heard at Philippopolis, the belief 
that this country sympathizes with Russian aims is absolutely ground- 
less. With acertain amount of astuteness, for which one would hardly 
have given credit to so inexperienced a nation, the inhabitants of 
Eastern Roumelia made great use of Russia at the time of effecting 
their emancipation. Russia spent large sums of money in beautify- 
ing the town of Philippopolis during her occupation of this territory. 
She constructed the only fine street ; out of a Turkish cemetery she 
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made pleasant public gardens; and at the time of the late revolution 
those in authority made great use of the Russian name to scare the 
Turks; and they did this with such good result that, though the 
Roumeliotes had only 15,000 troops, and the Turks could have 
entered their extensive frontier at any point they wished, so paralysed 
was the Porte at the very name of Russia that it allowed events to 
take their course, and for ever lost its footing in this land. Nowa 
philo-Russian party at Philippopolis does not exist, and the very 
idea of Russian ascendancy is hateful to the growing instincts 
of separate nationality; in fact Philippopolis is the centre of Bul- 
garian life. The inhabitants are the best educated and the most 
go-ahead of any town in Prince Ferdinand’s dominions. An obvious 
proof of this is afforded to those who care to climb one of the hills 
which look down on the town, and on which the Russians erected an 
obelisk with handsome letters of iron, to commemorate their vic- 
tories in the Balkan peninsula. The Bulgarians have removed the 
iron letters, so that the legend is unreadable; and doubtless, before 
many years have elapsed, this memorial of the triumphs of an 
unpleasant friend will be removed altogether, or converted to some 
other purpose. 

Philippopolis is a wonderfully picturesque town. Its fortress 
dates as far back as the days of Philip of Macedon; it has Roman 
and Byzantine remains; the plain around it is dotted with the 
mound-graves of the subsequent barbaric era; Turkish mosques, 
medieval and modern houses, all contribute to its conglomerate 
aspect, and all these things bear witness to the many vicissitudes 
that the place has gone through. The bazaar and narrow alleys still 
join it to the East, whilst its streets and shops point to its recent 
union with the West. Next to the three mountains on which it is 
built, and which gained for it in Roman times the name of Trimon- 
tium, the chief features of the place are its multifarious places of 
worship: it has Greek, Bulgarian, Armenian, and Catholic churches; 
it has a synagogue for the Jews, and it has handsome mosques used 
by the handful of Turks who still consent to live under the rule of 
the infidel. 

After the union with Bulgaria the Turkish population behaved 
here as it has done elsewhere in the lost provinces—those who 
could, sold their lands, the best in Eastern Roumelia, for next to 
nothing. They were the owners of the best rose gardens in the cele- 
brated rose valleys of the Balkans, and they unconditionally aban- 
doned to others this profitable employment; for though the culture 
of roses is attended with great difficulties, nevertheless the essence 
produced by the leaves is worth £11 the pound. The Turks therefore 
formed the rich class in the country, nevertheless these men, who 
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would have been allowed to continue their avocations under an 
enlightened Government, preferred to abandon all and live elsewhere 
in exile and misery to being under the hated rule of the Christian. 
Only a few of them chose to stay, and these may now be seen 
worshipping in the mosques and wandering like the ghosts of a 
bygone age in the bazaars. And this minority at first seemed 
prepared to make the best of things and to join in public 
affairs. Fanatical modlahs, however, were sent from Constantinople 
to bring these recalcitrant Mussulmans to a sense of their duties ; 
the mollahs held meetings in the mosques and preached to them of 
their sins, with the result that when they might have sent over thirty 
members to the Sobranje, and have formed a party at least as formi- 
dable in the Bulgarian Parliament as the Parnellites are in ours, 
they refused to send any, and thereby became nonentities in the 
country where so short a time before they had been masters. Their 
rights are entirely unprotected; they give no trouble whatsoever, 
and will probably ere long follow in the train of those who departed 
when Eastern Roumelia was severed from Turkey. 

It argues an immense amount of religious fortitude on the part of 
the Turks to abandon the lovely rose valleys on the Balkan slopes 
for the wretched skin huts and misery we see in Constantinople, 
Salonica, and other large towns in Turkey. Nothing can be more 
like paradise than these valleys in the spring time, when the odour of 
countless roses perfumes the air. The time of picking the leaves corre- 
sponds, after a certain fashion, to our hop-picking season ; it is a sort 
of holiday for the working classes, who migrate to the gardens in 
hundreds, and stay there encamped for six weeks ; it is, moreover, an 
excellent time for the student of Bulgarian folklore to study quaint 
customs and to listen to their national songs, their only literature. 
At eventide, when the day’s work is over, the strain of many guz/as, an 
instrument of three chords, is heard, and the peasants dance their old- 
world dances and sing their old-world songs; and all around Philip- 
popolis this national element is especially strong ; hemmed in as it is 
by mountains and uncontaminated from without, Eastern Roumelia 
has remained far more Bulgarian than the Bulgaria which we have 
hitherto known. The race is rapidly awakening to a knowledge of 
its identity, and this national feeling is spreading outside the limits 
of the present principality. Macedonia is inhabited by Bulgarians 
almost down to the coast, where the Greek element comes in; 
Roumelia is inhabited by Bulgarians down to the very shores of the 
Bosphorus; the emancipation of Eastern Roumelia has given a great 
stimulus to this national feeling, which during the centuries of 
Turkish oppression had been almost entirely blotted out. 

Those who wish to follow Baron Hirsch’s railway to the bitter end, 
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and complete the study of the advantage a curve has over a straight 
line in the eyes of a railway contractor, may proceed a short way 
beyond Philippopolis as far as the terminus at Sarembey. There the 
traveller bids farewell to the Baron’s snakelike construction, for he 
was shrewd enough to give up his contract at the point where the 
real difficulties began and the Balkans had to be attacked. The rest 
of the line as far as Belgrade has been engineered by a French 
company after a fashion that leaves nothing to be wished for, and no 
traveller by this future junction between East and West will have 
cause to regret that here the Baron retired gracefully with his 
pockets full of Turkish gold. 

Constant litigation goes on, and will probably go on for years 
after the fashion of Oriental suits, between Baron Hirsch and the 
Turks, for the point at issue is an extremely delicate one, namely, 
the rent of the line which the Baron owes the Turks, less the sup- 
posed depreciation of its working value from the non-construction of 
tunnels and branch lines—a perfectly hopeless point for arbitrators 
to agree upon. 

Perhaps this very year the Orient Express will pass this way, and 
if it does not take a guard with it, we may be startled some morning 
by the sensational capture of a train by some nomad Circassians, and 
certainly if anything like European speed is desired, some of the 
Baron’s curves will have to be altered. 

THEODORE BENT, 
































GENIUS AND TALENT. 


Ler it be granted that a vast deal of nonsense has been talked every- 
where in this oblate spheroid of ours about almost every conceivable 
subject. Yet about none has a vaster amount of nonsense been 
talked before the tribunal of literature than about the famous old 
forensic case of Genius versus Talent. The born Genius, its syco- 
phants and adulators continually assure us with nauseating per- 
sistence, arrives intuitively, by pure force of natural insight, at such 
and such a magnificent result—a Paradise Lost, let us say, or a 
Blenheim Madonna, or a Theory of Evolution; while mere Talent, 
poor plodding, purblind, miserable Talent (you should always be 
extremely hard on Talent, with a few contemptuous crushing epithets, 
if you yourself wish to be thought a man of Genius), toils after it in 
vain, with painful steps and slow, groping its uncertain way to minor 
truths or pettier works by the feeble rays of its own insignificant 
farthing rushlight. So long as Genius still lives, to be sure, and 
treads the solid earth, known as Genius only to an appreciative few, 
it does not generally receive this grateful incense of slavish adulation 
in its divine nostrils to any intoxicating or dangerous extent. 
Worship is rarely vouchsafed to contemporaries. But when once 
the Genius is fairly dead and buried (in Westminster Abbey or the 
Panthéon, as the case may be) it undergoes- forthwith its due 
apotheosis, and a thousand lips cry out to it straightway in deafening 
chorus, “Oh, Genius, how beautiful you were ; how supreme ; how 
grand; how noble; how consummate! Oh, Genius, how masterly 
was your touch ; how intense your feeling ; how cosmical your grasp ; 
how profound and searching and absolute your science! Alas, how 
infinitely did you differ in your ineffable attributes from that unequal 
substitute which alone we have now left among us—poor plodding, 
purblind, miserable Talent!” For it is commonly understood among 
the esoteric worshippers of the exalted Genius that their patron is 
indeed a very jealous God; that he bears, like the Turk, no rival 
next his throne; and that he harbours in his breast a special grudge 
against that inferior and grovelling, but somewhat similar, deity, 
mere commonplace Talent. He is known to regard himself, with 
Hebrew exclusiveness, as the original and only genuine divine 
entity, all others being spurious imitations. 

Now it is the misfortune of the world in this matter that the lions 
have chiefly painted themselves; and as the lion in the fable justly 
anticipated, they have invariably represented themselves as having 
very much the best of it. Genius, especially self-conscious Genius, 
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has brought copious ghee to its own image: it has erected an altar to 
itself, like the Divus Cesar, and has insisted strongly upon the need 
for public recognition of its own glorious and divine attributes. 
“Fall down and worship!” says Genius, in the imperative mood ; 
and forthwith a slavish world falls down and worships. Byron, 
Victor Hugo, Lytton, Disraeli, have all told us, with extreme frank- 
ness, what we ought to say and think about them. We have been 
politely requested, in exquisite verse, to vex not the poet’s mind 
with our shallow wit, on the concise if not very flattering ground 
that we cannot fathom it. Genius, secure of its own Olympic 
supremacy, has looked down from its airy throne upon the blind and 
battling multitude below—meaning ws, of course, who are not 
geniuses—with a sardonic smile of mingled contempt, beneficence, 
and pity. And the world, which is very apt to accept men in the 
long run at their own valuation (so much the worse for the modest), 
bows down in the end to self-assertive Genius, and sees in its face all 
those splendid qualities which Genius itself bids it look and find 
there. For indeed the world is by nature prone after all to the 
attitude of worship. It kneels readily. Though it chooses the 
objects of its adoration in strange places, yet it bends willing knees 
to the golden calf; and to the golden calf of success and public 
approbation none the less than to those other assorted golden calves 
which we know as wealth, rank, title, and position. It may cast 
mud at its deities when they are young and unrecognised, to be sure, 
—for who can see divinity ina tweed suit ?—but as soon as the voice of 
the people, which is the voice of God, has decreed them the laurel 
wreath of common praise and a guinea a line, it will immediately 
start a Browning Society or a Shelley Society, or, for ought I know, 
a Ouida Society, too, to give the new cult its appropriate hierarchy. 
And, above all, where the object of their worship is quite safely dead 
and buried (for live Gods at times inconveniently disclaim their 
noisiest votaries), the admirers will swarm around with contagious 
enthusiasm in their wrath against the prophets of all newer cults, 
and cry aloud for the space of two hours together, “‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” till the town-clerk comes to disperse them. 

On the other hand, if any bold iconoclast, sick of this perpetual 
adulatory hero-worship, this fulsome laudation of the divine afflatus, 
ventures to hint that Genius after all does not really differ so much 
from mere Talent—poor but honest and industrious talent—that the 
distinction is mainly one of degree, not of kind, and that what in its 
youth was simply called Talent grows with time and repute into 
genuine Genius——the orthodox worshippers have always their 
thunderbolt ready forged to crush and annihilate him. “This 
fellow,” they say, with a toss of the head, “being in very truth a 
born frog, ventures to maintain that frogs, by dint of inflation, can 
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puff themselves out to the dignity of oxen, or that at best there is 
but little difference of size and build between the two species. That 
is just because he is a mere frog, and jealous of the vast superiority 
of bovine greatness.” To be sure, when the oxen themselves were 
yet but young bullocks, sporting in the fields, these same orthodox 
critics would have eagerly contended for their essential frogginess ; 
but now that they are full grown, and fat, and florally wreathed with 
sacrificial garlands, as becomes an Apis, the orthodox have forgotten 
their former recalcitrancy. As of old, the fathers stone the prophets, 
and the children occupy themselves with building their sepulchres. 
But let that pass. The point is that if one tries to put the question 
as to the nature of Genius in its true aspect one is at once regarded 
in the invidious light of a modern Zoilus. 

Nevertheless, this question of Genius and Talent is a truly scien- 
tific one, a psychological problem, one might almost say in the wider 
sense, a matter of anthropometry. It is well that it should be dis- 
cussed on scientific grounds, without any of the hysterical and 
inflated verbiage with which Geniuses and their biographers have 
too frequently befogged it. "Wherein does Genius really consist, and 
how does it differ from mere talent? That, simply put, is the net 
question which we have here categorically to answer ; and to antici- 
pate at once the answer forced upon me as a humble observer by 
consideration of the facts, I find at bottom that the two are in ulti- 
mate analysis almost identical. Genius is talent either pushed to an 
exceptionally high degree, or exerted in a very unusual direction, or 
linked with a rare amount of striking industry, or dashed with a 
certain peculiar vein of bizarre originality. In short, it is such 
talent as makes itself specially remarked—talent which has in it 
something of the unique; while other talent, often equally great or 
even greater, but lacking in the special element of individuality, 
remains to the last “mere talent,” and never attains to any higher 
level of public recognition. 

The first form of these four is the one so aptly and bravely 
described by Buffon, who defined Genius in his own inimitable 
style as “‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.” To the general 
public, this admirable definition seems simply incomprehensible. 
“What!” they cry with one voice, “Genius a capacity for taking 
pains! We wist it was something quite opposite—an inspiration, 
spontaneous and unconscious. The mere plodder, we always under- 
stood or imagined, worked away at his canvas with infinite trouble, 
touching and retouching till he was sick and tired of it; but the 
divine Genius! oh no, impossible! Perish the thought! ’tis an 
absolute profanation. The plodder devotes himself with painstaking 
care to anatomy and perspective and light-and-shade and all the rest 
of it; but the divine Genius, he, great man, comes up with a stroke 
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of his brush intuitively, so—and behold, hi, presto! an Aphrodite 
or a Beatrice smiles as if by miracle before you. The plodder may 
potter long over his rhymes and his epithets, but the divine Genius, 
with Byronic carelessness, dashes you off an ode or a ballad, stans 
pede in uno. His lofty Pegasus needs no goading or driving; it 
moves as it will of its own accord, and leads hein at last without 
conscious guidance to some splendid, glorious, or dazzling conclusion. 
We know it is true, for have not our Lyttons and our Hugos told 
us so?” 

But humble critics perceive at once that in real life things are 
ordered quite otherwise. Your Michael Angelos and your Leonart Os 
think no detail of anatomy or of physics beneath their lofty notice ; 
they study the human frame as if they meant to be doctors, the nano 
of matter as if they meant to be engineers, the nature of light as if 
they meant to be phy sicists, the principles of optics as if they meant 
to be astronomers. They toil early and late over local colour and 
perspective and the chemistry of pigments; they perfect themselves 
ceaselessly upon models and drapery, upon architecture and land- 
scape. Of course unusual endowments of eye and hand are there to 
begin with; but those unusual endowments even will profit them 
nothing without arduous training and continuous industry. Every 
line of the greatest and most perfect peets bears obvious traces of 
utmost care and finish in workmanship; every line of the noblest and 
most exquisite prose bears evident marks of curious study in adjective 
and verb, in rhythm and cadence. The art is, to conceal one’s art ; 
the seeming felicity, the apparent ease, result, not from spontaneous 
inspiration, but from long and conscious practice in the adaptation 
of means to end, and of sound to sentiment. 

Indeed, one might almost reverse the ordinary estimate and say 
that Genius, in its most frequent form, is really Talent backed up by 
application. To this special class of Genius belong such men (to 
take a typical example) as Charles Darwin. It was not the mere 
apercu of natural selection or survival of the fittest that set the seal 
upon Darwin’s undoubted apostolate. Other men had had that same 
aperc¢u in greater or less degree before him: some of them smaller 
men no doubt, and some of them at least his peers in grasp and 
ability. Wells had had it years earlier ; Patrick Matthew had had 
it as a passing glimpse; Wallace lighted upon it almost simulta- 
neously ; Herbert Spencer trembled more than once with strange 
nearness upon the very verge of discovery. But what Darwin did 
was to raise this apercu into the guiding star and mainspring of his 
active life; to work away at it early and late; to heap together 
instances pro and con.; to bring out at last after endless toil that 
banner of afresh epoch, the Origin of Species, with all its wonderful 
ancillary treatises. Darwin’s mind, though broad and open, a mind 
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of singular candour and acuteness and penetration, was not, in respect 
of mere general ability, very far above the average constructive 
mind of the better class of English scientific men. He had twenty 
contemporaries in the Royal Society who were probably his equals 
in native intellect and generalizing power. But he had no equals in 
industry and systematic observation; it was the combination of so 
much faculty for hard work with so much high organizing intelli- 
gence that enabled Darwin to produce so vast a result upon the 
thought of the world and the future of science, of philosophy, and of 
politics. 

When John Gibson was studying under Canova at Rome, a young 
English sculptor of the divine Genius order—the order represented 
in our own days by Mr. Richard Belt of funest memory—came to 
cast a lordly glance in passing around the Roman studios. Gibson 
himself had been born an artist—not perhaps an artist of the par- 
ticular type at present exclusively admired by a cultivated clique as 
supreme and intense, but still in his own way a true and admirable 
academic artist. Apprenticed first to a wood-carver and then to a 
stone-cutter, the Welsh working lad determined to make himself a 
real sculptor. Your boy of talent placed in such circumstances 
would have considered himself a divinely gifted sculptor already, 
and would have begun turning out marble nymphs and Ganymedes 
and Psyches as fast as his active hands could carve them. But 
Gibson knew better than that. He knew he was a Genius, and he 
determined to behave as such. He went to an anatomy class in 
Liverpool, where he lived, and he worked with scalpel and saw 
among the budding surgeons on the bones and muscles of the human 
frame. When he had studied drawing, modelling, and the use of 
the chisel, as far as England could then instruct him, he made up his 
mind to go to Rome; and to Rome he would go, he said, if he had 
to tramp it on foot. To him thus employed at moulding clay in 
Canova’s studio enter the self-taught divine Genius, who has come 
Romeward to glance casually right and left at Michael Angelos and 
antique torsos, by way of a hint, but who disdains the vulgar 
academic aid of masters and instructors. “I thought meanly of 
him,” says Gibson with charming frankness, “for he wouldn’t watch 
other men at work for fear of spoiling his own originality.” The 
divine Genius went home to England, carved out his Narcissus and 
his Aphrodite by the light of nature, eat and drank and died at last, 
nameless now and utterly forgotten. Gibson stayed in Rome and 
studied ; wasted hours on the turns and folds of a piece of drapery ; 
threw his whole mind into the work of the day; and became at last, 
whatever the fashion of the moment may say, a true sculptor of 
immense refinement and delicacy of feeling. 

This is the kind of Genius that consists of high talent, backed up 
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and reinforced by exceptional powers of application. It is the kind 
we get, again, in such a thinker as John Stuart Mill, who really 
possessed only the average intellect of your picked University honour- 
man, combined with an unusual faculty for hard work, and a trained 
habit of keeping his mind open judicially to every breeze of varying 
opinion. It is the kind we get, again, in Macaulay, who added, 
however, to his strictly average endowments of intellect the special 
endowments of a marvellous memory, great command of mere 
language, a certain ready amount of specious brilliancy, and a 
singular ability for calling up and adorning concrete images. On 
the other hand, Macaulay’s intellect, viewed as intellect pure and 
simple, was thoroughly commonplace, banal, and Philistine ; he had 
less real thinking power, less native faculty for grasping abstract or 
subtle ideas, than nine out of ten ordinary educated people. It is 
the kind, once more, we get in most Geniuses of practical life, 
political or social. Directed to statesmanship, this high general 
level of ability, backed up by industry, gives us our Gladstones, our 
Guizots, and our Lincolns; directed to war it gives us our Casars, 
our Napoleons, and our Wellingtons. If any man imagines that 
the great general wins battles by mere force of innate Genius, he 
has only to remember the constant recurrence in the Commentaries 
of the res frumentaria, and the famous saying that an army “fights 
upon its belly.” A good breakfast for his men is the chief aid to a 
commander’s military reputation. Did not somebody once call the 
mighty dictator, indeed, a “monster of diligence” ? 

Very different is the sort of Genius of which Thomas Carlyle and 
Charles Dickens form excellent typical examples. This is the par- 
ticular species of the class on which, perhaps, the popular ideas of 
the characteristics of Genius are mainly founded. In such cases, the 
Genius really consists in large part of eccentricity—ceccentricity 
pushed to an extreme in certain directions, but combined with more 
or less of real ability. Now it is important to note that Genius of 
this sort does not necessarily imply a high order of intelligence. 
Dickens’s intelligence, for example, was by no means high: I sup- 
pose everybody would admit at once that you may search his works 
in vain for a single sentence worth quoting as a specimen of 
profundity, or insight, or wisdom. Not that I wish for a moment 
to run down Dickens ; on the contrary, I admire him immensely ; I 
never take up David Copperfield or Nicholas Nickleby without stand- 
ing amazed and aghast afresh at the quaintness, the fertility, the 
oddity, the fun of his inimitable creations. No other man, we feel, 
could do the like; and that is just why we appreciate Dickens. 
Originality, in fact, is the special note of this particular type of 
Genius; and originality is therefore often spoken of by hasty 
thinkers as if it were the essence of Genius itself. This, however, is 
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not strictly true, unless we mean unduly to restrict the limits of 
Genius. There have been many great men—undoubtedly great— 
who were far from remarkable for their originality. The solidest 
intellect is often utterly wanting in brilliancy or originality. Rather 
is it the truth that a marked degree of original quaintness entitles 
even a second-rate man (and Dickens was, in the matter of pure 
intellect, essentially second-rate) to ungrudged admission upon the 
final roll-call of the immortals. 

Many men have had grotesque and morbid imaginings. Dickens 
had them grotesque and morbid to the point of uniqueness: therefore 
we rightly call him a Genius. His gift was not a very high or noble 
one; on the contrary, it was one which, in its lesser developments, 
belongs rather to the buffoon and the caricaturist. But in Dickens 
it grew so large, and so far monopolised the whole field of his inven- 
tion, that it became in itself a title to immortality. Nobody else 
could do anything equal to it, though many people could do some- 
thing in a somewhat similar but less profoundly absurd and original 
vein. Such men as Mill, and Bain, and Lewes, and Lyell overtop 
Dickens intellectually by more than half their stature. But you 
might get a hundred philosophers and psychologists and men of 
science out of a given country before you got another Martin 
Chuzzlewit. It is precisely the idiosyncrasy of the man, the mixture 
of faculty, that is so rare and unusual. Compound ten million human 
beings on the ordinary principle of mixing together ancestral strains, 
and among them all you will produce on an average half-a-dozen 
apiece of geologists and historians, but never again a single Dickens. 

Genius of this sort, then, is not necessarily at all great; it is only 
unique, and in virtue of its uniqueness for the most part interesting. 
Not that all eccentricity and originality partake of the nature of 
Genius either ; they must have combined with them some consider- 
able element of distinct cleverness, or they result merely in an 
eccentric or an original, not in a Genius, properly so called. We 
have all known many eccentrics whose eccentricity was far indeed 
from being either amusing or curious; it succeeded merely in making 
itself supremely annoying or absurd. But the gulf that separates 
the mere original from the true Genius is often as narrow as the gulf 
that intervenes between the sublime and the ridiculous. Everybody 
has met odd people, who lived by themselves in odd rooms, who said 
and did odd things, and whose veriest commonplaces had always 
about them some lingering flavour of misplaced wit and half-mad 
imagination. Such queer people, with their dash of insanity, have not 
infrequently a dash of Genius as well, only in their case the divine 
spark has either never been supplied with sufficient fuel, or never 
blown up by the breath of appreciation into even a struggling and 
tentative blaze. Yet who shall say what tiny extra twist in a special 
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direction turns any one of these undiscovered cranky souls into a 
Dickens, a Heine, a Rabelais, or a Cervantes? The little additional 
twist makes to us, the percipients, all the difference; but in the 
brain and mind of the man himself, how infinitesimally small must 
be the peculiarity of fibre or energy that ultimately determines it! 

Look, again, at such a case as Carlyle’s. Hundreds of caustic, 
saturnine Scotch labouring folk have something the same quaint 
power of expression, something the same dour, grim humour, some- 
thing the same vehement, self-assertive egotism. In all fundamentals, 
philosophical and psychological, they are absolutely identical with 
the grumbler of Chelsea; their hard Scotch Calvinistic creed is just 
his gloomy pessimism in the rough; their firm belief in a lawgiver 
of the Cosmos, who loves neither fools nor knaves over well, is just 
the crude, unelaborated form of the Carlylese political and ethical 
system. Adda certain native vigour and directness of language, 
derived by blood from that canny, clever, uneducated sage, the 
Ecclefechan stone-mason, the “‘ body wha had sic names for things ;” 
supplement it with an Edinburgh university training, backed up by 
a strong dose of congenial dreamy German metaphysics; turn it 
loose upon the world of London, or divert it by circumstances into 
the hard underpaid literary channel; and a Carlyle at once emerges 
upon you, bursting forth in the full tide of his “ picturesque bad 
style,” in Sartor Resartus and the French Revolution. Once worked, 
the trick can never be worked again ; but while it lasts, its effect is 
marvellous. The rush and go of that full tide carries us all unresist- 
ingly before it: we never pause to ask for a moment, as we whirl 
along helter-skelter down stream, by what slight variations on a 
familiar theme the astonishing sense of hurrying, scurrying, clashing 
music, as of pent-up waters bursting their dams, has been laboriously 
designed and produced in the far recesses of that wild composer’s 
peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

If we look, however, at the families of recognised Geniuses we 
sometimes see, as by a flash of electric light, on what slight accidents 
of composition these strange results ultimately depend. “Is her 
sister like her ? ” asked an enamoured poet of a friend of the family. 
“Very like her,” the common-sense friend responded cautiously ; 
“but I wouldn’t advise you to see her just yet, or you’d find out too 
soon how the trick is done.” For very often, the slightest exaggera- 
tion of the features in a beautiful face will make it at once either 
commonplace or grotesque. The family likeness in the plain sister 
suggests forthwith how readily with a turn more of the brush or the 
knife that chiselled profile might become too painfully Roman, those 
rich lips too obstrusively negroid, those full eyes too prominent or 
too lachrymose. You see with undue clearness in such cases the 
narrow line that separates strength from coarseness, delicacy from 
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feebleness, the pretty from the doll-like, the stately from the hard- 
featured. Even so, in the families of acknowledged geniuses you 
see how slight indeed are the special points which distinguish the 
distinguished : how little the poet differs in fibre from his brother 
the parson; how near the dry argumentative cobbler comes to his 
son the materialist philosopher. Bandsman Herschel had a taste for 
clockwork, for mathematics, for times and seasons: his boy William, 
who played the oboe in the same Hanoverian regiment, and deserted 
in due course to be organist at Bath, carried the like tastes just a 
step further by making a telescope and discovering Uranus. But all 
his brothers and sisters were also musical, and most of them were 
mechanical and astronomical as well. The divine Genius of William 
Herschel is just the general family twist, developed perhaps a trifle 
higher, accompanied perhaps by a somewhat profounder grasp of 
intellect, or merely (it may be) encouraged and made the most of by 
a fortunate concurrence of casual conditions. For who shall say what 
proportion the discovered and acknowledged Geniuses of the world’s 
scroll bear to the undiscovered and unacknowledged Geniuses who 
swarm like tadpoles in the board-schools and workshops everywhere 
around us ? 

But what makes me above all things sceptical as to the special and 
exceptional inspiration of the divine Genius is a consideration of the 
historical position of divine Geniuses as we actually find them in their 
own environment. Posterity, divorcing the man from his age, know- 
ing him for the most part as an isolated fact alone, sees him always 
larger than life, like the heroic statues it erects in his honour. It 
forgets too often that in order to judge of him as a unit of humanity 
we must look at him in connection with his own surroundings. We 
are all too apt to personify, or rather to embody and individualise, all 
great movements: to see in the Reformation nobody but Luther; in 
the Revolution nobody but Rousseau and Robespierre and Danton ; in 
the national struggle for American independence nobody but Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Franklin ; in the vast movements for the unity 
of Italy and Germany nobody but Garibaldi, Mazzini, Bismarck, and 
Von Moltke. But in reality, as the present age now knows well, it 
is largely the movement that makes the men, not the men that make 
the movement; and this is true of ordinary epochs as well as of great 
upheavals, of the thinker and the writer as well as of the soldier, the 
statesman, and the enthusiast. Take as a very striking example in 
minor matters Mark Twain. To the English reader Mark Twain is 
a being more or less unique, or at best he is known as the chief 
among two or three popular competitors in the field of so-called 
American humour—Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, and Orpheus C. 
Kerr being practically his only considerable rivals in the European 
market. But whoever knows the daily talk and the daily newspaper 
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of Western America knows that embryo Mark Twains grow in 
Illinois on every bush, and that the raw material of the Innocents 
Abroad resounds nightly, like the voice of the derringer, through 
every saloon in Iowa and Montana. A large style of cheap and 
effective homicidal humour, based mainly on exaggeration and gro- 
tesque incongruities, flourishes everywhere on the borderlands of 
American civilization. The very infants lisp in quaint Western 
quips, the blushing maidens whisper a dialect which “ pans out ”’ rich 
in the peculiar wit of Poker Flat and the Silverado Squatters. Mark 
Twain represents but the exceptional embodiment of this extravagant 
ranching and mining spirit, sedulously cultivated and still further 
developed by the literary habits of a professional humorist. 

In literature and in political life our modern principle of the 
supreme influence of the environment is now, indeed, universally 
admitted ; it is only in science and in philosophy (where more than 
elsewhere it is emphatically true) that anybody of authority still 
doubts it. We all allow that in most matters it is the wave that 
makes the crest, not the crest that makes the wave. The old school 
of critics saw in Shakespeare a dramatic pheenix, solitary of his kind, 
unequalled and unapproached around or about him. The new school 
sees in him the final flower and highest outcome of that marvellous 
outburst which gave us Fuustus and Zamburlaine, Jane Shore and 
Volpone, the Duke of Milan and the Duchess of Malfi. Primus inter 
pares he was, no doubt, but inter pares only, not above “a vast dead 
level of mere mediocrity.” Ford and Webster, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Jonson and Massinger stood close beside the throne; 
Greene and Marlowe had prepared the way beforehand for Hamlet 
and Shylock and Richard III. The expansion of England in the 
Elizabethan age necessarily produced the new drama, which showed 
forth as in a mirror “ the very age and body of the time, his form and 
feature,”’ exactly as the romance of our own day shows forth the stir 
and ferment and turmoil of the present far greater period of national 
development. <A great deal of what most of us take for Shakespeare 
is really the necessary spirit and background of the Elizabethan 
stage, as much the common product of the nation at large and of the 
dramatic tradition as the modern novel or the modern burlesque are 
the common product of our own civilization. 

In science and philosophy, however, this general principle of 
necessary development is even more demonstrably true than else- 
where. There comes a crisis every now and then in the evolution of 
thought, when new discoveries and new inventions are, as we all say 
nowadays, “in the air;’’ when numberless workers, led up to a certain 
point by previous thinkers and previous discoveries, tremble all 
together on the very verge of the next great generalisation or the 
next important extension of thought or knowledge. ‘He who says A 
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must say B also,” the wise French proverb pithily puts it. Now it 
sometimes happens in such cases that a number of workers co-operate 
so much in the new discovery, or the new invention, or the new de- 
velopment, that no one man carries off for himself the honours of the 
situation. That was the case with the vast physical concept of the 
Conservation of Energy, by far the vastest and most fundamental 
concept ever yet introduced into our view of the material cosmos and 
its mode of working. Yet that profound law was so slowly evolved 
by the separate labours of many acute and suggestive thinkers, 
beginning with Count Rumford and ending with Joule, Meyer, 
Helmholtz, Grove, Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, and Tait, that 
no single name will ever probably be associated with its promulga- 
tion, as the name of Newton is associated with the law of gravitation, 
or as the name of Darwin is associated with the principle of organic 
evolution. More frequently, however, it happens that a particular 
worker does either anticipate the others by a decided interval, or 
succeeds at any rate in attracting to himself the attention of the 
crowd, and in becoming, so to speak, the eponymous hero of the new 
conquest. In such cases I do not say that the hero is not really as a rule 
greater than the men he casts into the shade ; but I do say that he is not 
as a ruleas much greater as the world at large, in its love for the sweet 
simplicity of hero-worship, supposes him to be. It is so hard to dis- 
tribute your praise equitably between a dozen or more of contributory 
Geniuses ; it is so easy to fix upon a single man and declare authori- 
tatively in a very loud voice, “ Ipse fecit.” 

Mechanical inventions show us the working of this popular ten- 
dency in a very clear and instructive manner. Who, for example, 
invented the steam-engine? James Watt, says everybody, with glib 
readiness. But those who have looked at the history of the steam- 
engine know, of course, that there were steam-engines in abundance 
long before Watt’s, and that Watt himself worked deliberately on 
the basis of Newcomen’s model. Newcomen, in turn, had improved 
on Papin’s invention, and Papin perhaps on de Caux’s, and finally 
on Hero’s. Now nobody denies that Watt was a very great 
engineer ; if he had never invented the double-acting engine at all, 
indeed, he would have been remembered among the mechanical 
Geniuses of the world by his numerous other improvements and dis 
coveries; but he was not so absolutely supreme and unique as the 
popular fancy has made him out to be. Indeed, taking into con- 
sideration the date of its construction, Newcomen’s engine was a 
much more remarkable triumph of human ingenuity than James 
Watt’s. But Watt introduced the final details which rendered steam 
a power in the world, and with him accordingly rest the popular 
suffrages as “‘the inventor of the steam-engine.” Similarly, who 
invented the locomotive? George Stephenson, says everybody, as 
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before. But those who have looked at the history of the locomotive 
know, of course, that both locomotives and railways existed in plenty 
before Stephenson’s, and that the Rocket was merely the most suc- 
cessful competitor among many contemporary competitors for public 
favour. Nobody denies George Stephenson’s marvellous native 
engineering abilities; on the whole, taking into consideration his 
humble beginnings, he seems to me more of a heaven-born Genius 
in his own way than almost anybody else with whose history I am 
acquainted. But the work he did upon the locomotive was adap- 
tive and developmental, not original and novel. The great inven- 
tion did not spring in full panoply—like Athene from the head of 
Zeus—out of any one engineer’s profound brain; it grew slowly, 
piece by piece, like everything else, from a hundred men’s co-operat- 
ing intelligences. 

Like everything else, I say deliberately, for it is the same with 
every great invention. Look at the telegraph, so hotly debated 
between Morse and Wheatstone; look at the telephone, equally 
divided between Edison and Bell; look at photography, whose 
several stages owed so much successively to Wedgwood and Davy, to 
Niepce and Daguerre, to Talbot and to Archer. ‘“ Great discoveries,” 
says Professor Fiske, with evident wisdom, “ must always be con- 
cerned with some problem of the time which many of the world’s 
foremost minds are just then cudgelling their active brains about.” 
It was so with the discovery of the differential calculus and of the 
planet Neptune; with the interpretation of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and of the cuneiform inscriptions; with the undulatory 
theory of light and the mechanical equivalent of heat; with the 
nebular hypothesis and with spectrum analysis. In some cases one 
man has borne off all the praise, while many men bore the brunt of 
the labour; in other cases the work done has been so evenly distri- 
buted among several labourers that even that unjust judge, the 
general public, could set none as greater or less than another, none 
as before or after another. 

Observe, once more, a case where, at first sight, the part played 
by the individual Genius seems exceptionally great—I mean New- 
ton’s discovery of universal gravitation. Here, surely, if ever any- 
where, the Genius was fully entitled to say, “ Alone I did it.’ Yet 
even here it was quite as much the crisis that made Newton as 
Newton that made the crisis. Galileo’s observations on the pen- 
dulum, Torricelli’s invention of the mercurial barometer, the true 
theory of the common pump, Von Guericke’s air-pump, Copernicus’s 
view of the solar system, Kepler’s laws of motion—all these led up, 
slowly but surely, by various routes, to the ultimate and inevitable 
discovery of the law of gravitation. The world had its problem then 
and there neatly presented to it. The Cartesian theory of vortices, 
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indeed, was a premature attempt at a metaphysical, or at least an 
d priori solution of the self-same difficulty. All the early work of 
the seventeenth century led up directly to Newton as a foregone con- 
clusion. Newton himself merely came, in the fulness of time, as the 
great fully-equipped mathematical and physical thinker who could 
not fail to advance science by that one step, already foreshadowed 
and predestined for him by the joint work of his many prede- 
cessors. 

So it was, too, with organic evolution and with evolution in 
general. In the last century De Maillet and Monboddo, from dif- 
ferent sides, had caught faint glimpses (as in a glass, darkly) of the 
descent of animals from common progenitors. With Buffon the 
glimpse became a distinct idea ; with Erasmus Darwin the idea grew 
into a fully evolved and tenable hypothesis. Lamarck gave it form 
and body; Goethe breathed into it a wider cosmical spirit. Even 
the particular notion of natural selection was hit upon simultaneously 
by Wallace and Darwin ; while Spencer had traced out the develop- 
ment of mind seven years before the publication of the Origin of 
Species. Kant and Laplace and Lyell led on, by many lines, to the 
System of Synthetic Philosophy. Evolutionism has been a growth of 
numberless minds, yet in the future it will appear to the multitude 
at large as the work of two men, and of two men only: Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer. I need hardly say, I hope, that no 
man feels more profound reverence for those two mighty thinkers 
than I do—indeed, I dare never trust myself to say in public how 
profound that reverence really is; we stand so near them still that 
those who estimate them at their true worth only get laughed at; 
but I do not think we ought ever to forget the important part played 
also in their great revolution by so many other able thinkers and 
workers, whose names will never survive into future ages. 

Every now and then a great crisis occurs in the world’s history 
when some new advance, rendered inevitable by the slow growth of 
the past, halts for a moment on the threshold of realization. A 
Genius is needed to make the advance; but the Genius is always 
then and there forthcoming from the vast reservoir of potential 
greatness for ever present in all civilized countries. It is the noble 
chance that brings forth the noble knight: the men lucky enough 
to take the tide at its flood, lucky enough to reach maturity at the 
very moment of the turn, achieve a visible success perhaps some- 
what disproportioned even to their real and undoubted merit. Or 
rather, they throw unduly into the shade the men who precede and 
the men who come after them. There are moments when good 
workers cannot fail to obtain wonderful results, because those results 
are then and there almost forced upon them by the circumstances of 
science. There are moments when good men must almost of neces- 
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sity become hewers of wood and drawers of water for the architec- 
tonic generation that will come after them, because the last genera- 
tion has built up all the materials then available, and new stores 
must needs be collected before another story can possibly be added 
to the whole vast fabric of scientific thought. Every mighty out- 
burst is followed close by an apparent lull, a lull during which the 
forces at work are expending themselves rather upon preparation 
than upon actual performance, upon providing fresh facts and 
hypotheses and suggestions rather than upon co-ordinating and inter- 
preting the old ones. 

Hence it may often happen that certain names, popularly regarded 
as small, may really belong to greater individualities and greater 
intellects than certain other names of critical, and, so to speak, nodal 
interest. The man who comes at the exact turning-point performs 
in one sense a greater work than the man, however able, who chances 
to light upon one of the ebb-tides or intervening periods. Geology 
supplies us in our own day with an excellent example. Lyell’s name 
will always be held to typify the evolutionary impulse in geology, 
as Darwin’s does in biology, Spencer’s in psychology, and Laplace’s 
in astronomy. But of these four central names, Lyell’s stands dis- 
tinctly on a much lower mental level than the remaining three. On 
the other hand, we have now among us a geologist of the very 
highest ability, a man who has devoted to his chosen science a 
breadth and profoundness of cosmical grasp never before associated 
with it—I mean, of course, Archibald Geikie. It is impossible for 
any competent critic to look at Geikie’s Text-Book of Geology by 
the side of Lyell’s Principles and Elements without immediately 
recognising the immense difference of mental stature between the 
two men. Ido not mean merely that Geikie’s work is fuller and 
more all-sided than Lyell’s; the growth of the science and the 
accumulation of materials would alone suffice amply to account for 
that. But the lucid, orderly, and masterly arrangement, the just 
sense of method and proportion, the logical even development of the 
subject, the judicial temper, the cosmic vision, the rare combination 
of profound depth with perspicuous clearness, all alike place Geikie’s 
remarkable book on a far higher level than his famous predecessor’s. 
Yet I do not suppose Geikie’s name will ever become as popularly 
celebrated as Lyell’s. The lesser man happened upon the apter 
moment: he did fairly well the task he had it in hand to do; and 
the crisis itself more than sufficed to make him and his work con- 
spicuous for ever. 

Genius, then, I humbly hold, differs from ‘‘ mere Talent ” only in 
one or other out of three particulars: either it is Talent of a higher 
order, backed up by industry ; or it is the same Talent, made notable 
by opportunity ; or it is Talent, often of a low grade, redeemed by 
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exceptional originality, or combined with some piquant and arrest- 
ing touch of quaintness, oddity, or it may even be grotesque 
deformity. 

This is a democratic age—an age of socialism, of co-operation, of 
the revolt of the masses against the few and the privileged. We 
have found out in our own time that all wealth is the creation of the 
many ; that Rome was not built in a day; that the railways, roads, 
canals, rivers, mines, factories, warehouses, machines, and towns of 
modern England were slowly exploited by the continuous labour of 
thousands upon thousands of skilled workmen. We have found out 
that generation after generation has helped to build up our cathedrals 
and castles, our mills and looms, our ships and steamers, our com- 
merce and manufactures. We know that the electric telegraph goes 
back at least to Gilbert’s researches into magnetism in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days; that the steam-engine goes back to the Marquis of 
Worcester in Charles the Second’s reign ; that ironclads and revolvers 
are not things of yesterday; that every art and every invention, 
though it may have its own eponym in. modern times, is the joint 
creation of innumerable nameless and successive workers through a 
hundred generations. The Great Man theory has broken down, and 
has been replaced by a belief in Great Movements. I wish here to 
reclaim in the same way on behalf of the wider democracy of Talent 
as against the exclusive oligarchy of Genius. The language, the 
vocabulary, the idiom, the eloquence, the thought of every age is 
moulded by a thousand unknown speakers and writers who each con- 
tributes his own part to the grand total of the literature of the day. 
From the lowest to the highest the gradation is regular, even, and 
continuous: there is no break ; there is no gulf; there is no isolated 
peak of solitary grandeur. Here and there individuals rise a little 
above the mass, and form as a whole the body of thinkers. Here 
and there individuals rise a little above the body, and form 
as a whole the smaller group of men of talent. Here and there 
individuals rise a little above the group, often in the merest 
details of their personal idiosyncrasy, and attain more or less dis- 
tinctly to the level which most of us recognise as Genius. But from 
first to last the various stages of intellect or of special faculty rise 
gradually one above the other; the differences between the men 
themselves are minute ; it is the differences between the effects pro- 
duced upon others that elevate some on so high an imaginary 
pedestal above their fellows. 

I know that to say all this may look invidious. I know that the 
polite crowd of clubs and drawing-rooms, which cannot see the 
importance of a psychological question for its own sake, apart from 
personalities, will read in it throughout nothing but envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. However, on that point I am not 
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afraid. I don’t think any man living has a profounder respect than 
I have for the genius of Matthew Arnold, and William Morris, and 
Herbert Spencer, and George Meredith. I’m sure no man living 
has a more generous appreciation than I have for the genius of 
Andrew Lang and Austin Dobson, of James and Howells, of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Walter Besant. I know that Genius simply 
swarms among us; that in this age one may see such men as 
Croll wasting, like spendthrifts, upon a solitary problem of the 
glacial epoch, vast constructive and organizing powers which in any 
other age would have secured them world-wide fame and reputation ; 
such men as Beddoe, working for pure love, with inexhaustible 
industry, through a whole lifetime, at questions which everybody 
else ignores and neglects; such men as Galton, filled to the brim 
with ingenuity, acuteness, and insight, till it oozes out at their finger 
ends, pouring forth in abundance upon an unheeding world the 
suggestive results of their piercing, keen, and all-sided thinking. | 
know that Genius is choking and strangling itself in the keen 
struggle for recognition and consequent usefulness. But I know 
also that if Genius is a drug, Talent is a weed in modern London; 
and that Talent too deserves its due honour. Men of ability throng 
thick around us—men of ability so exceptionally high that in any 
less richly gifted age than ours it would be universally recognised 
and crowned as Genius. The commoner such Talent becomes in the 
world the more supereminent must be the powers, or the more 
peculiar the twist, or the more marked the originality which will 
suffice to raise it into the higher category. In other words, what is 
Talent to-day would have been Genius yesterday; what is Genius 
to-day will be but Talent as men reckon to-morrow. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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Je voudrais connaitre une langue a part, dans laquelle pourraient 
s’écrire les visions de mes sommeils. Quand j’essaie avec les mots 
ordinaires, je n’arrive qu’a construire une sorte de récit gauche et 
lourd, 4 travers lequel ceux qui me lisent ne doivent assurément 
rien voir; moi seul, je puis distinguer encore, derriére l’@ peu pres 
de ces mots accumulés, l’insondable abime. 

Il parait que les réves, méme ceux qui nous semblent les plus 
longs, n’ont qu’une durée a peine appréciable, rien que ces instants 
toujours trés fugitifs oi l’esprit flotte entre la veille et le sommeil ; 
mais nous sommes trompés par l’excessive rapidité avec laquelle 
leurs mirages se succédent et changent; ayant vu passer tant de 
choses, nous disons: j’ai révé toute une nuit, quand a peine avons 
nous révé pendant une minute. 


La vision dont je vais parler n’a peut-étre pas eu, comme durée 
réelle, plus de quelques secondes, car elle m’a paru a moi-méme fort 


courte. 

La premiére image s’est éclairée en deux ou trois fois, par saccades 
légéres, comme si, derriére un transparent, on remontait par petites 
secousses la flamme d’une lampe. 

D’abord une lueur indécise, de forme allongée,—attirant l’atten- 
tion de mon esprit au sortir du plein sommeil, de la nuit et du non 
étre. 

Puis la lueur devient une trainée de soleil, entrant par une fenétre 
ouverte et s’étalant sur un plancher. En méme temps, mon atten- 
tion, plus excitée, s’inquiéte tout 4 coup; vague ressouvenir de je ne 
sais quoi, pressentiment rapide comme l’éclair de quelque chose qui 
va me remuer jusqu’au fond de |’Ame. 

Cela se précise: c’est le rayon d’un soleil du soir, venant d’un 
jardin sur lequel cette fenétre donne ;—jardin exotique ou, sans les 
avoir vus, je sais a présent qu'il y a des manguiers. Dans cette 
trainée lumineuse sur le plancher, l’ombre d’une plante, qui est 
dehors, se découpe et tremble doucement,—l’ombre d’un bananier. . - 

Et maintenant les parties relativement obscures s’éclairent ;—dans 
la pénombre, les objets se dessinent,—et je vois tout, avec un inex- 
primable frisson ! 

Rien que de trés-simple pourtant; un petit appartement dans 
quelque maison coloniale, aux murs de bois, aux chaises de paille. 
Sur une console, une pendule du temps de Louis XV, dont le 
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balancier tinte imperceptiblement. Mais j’ai déja vu tout cela et 
j’ai conscience de l’impossibilité oi je suis de me rappeler ou, et je 
m’agite avec angoisse derriére cette sorte de voile ténébreux qui est 
tendu a un point donné dans ma mémoire, arrétant les regards que 
je voudrais plonger au-dela, dans je ne sais quel recul plus profond. 
.. . C’est bien le soir, c’est bien la lueur dorée d’un soleil qui va 
s’éteindre,—et les aiguilles de la pendule Louis XV marquent six 
heures. . . . Six heures de quel jour a jamais perdu dans le gouffre 
éternel ; de quel jour, de quelle année lointaine et disparue ? . 
Ces chaises aussi ont un air ancien. Dans l’une d’elles est posé un 





large chapeau de femme, en paille blanche, d’une forme démodée 
depuis plus de cent ans. Mes yeux s’y arrétent et alors l’indicible 
frisson me secoue plus fort. . . . Lalumiére baisse, baisse ; maintenant 
c'est a peine |’éclairage trouble des réves ordinaires. . . . Je ne com- 
prends pas, je ne sais pas,—mais, malgré tout, je sens que j’ai été au 
courant des choses de cette maison et de la vie qui s’y méne,—cette 
vie plus mélancolique et plus exilée des colonies d’autrefois, alors que 
les distances étaient plus grandes et les mers plus inconnues. 

Et tandis que je regarde ce chapeau de femme, qui s’efface peu a 
peu, comme tout ce qui est la, dans des gris crépusculaires, cette 
réflexion me vient, faite en ma téte par un autre que par moi-méme: 
“ Alors, c’est qu’e//e est rentrée.”’ 

— En effet Ernie apparait. le, derriére moi sans que je l’aie 
entendu venir ; e//e restant dans la partie obscure, dans le fond de 
Yappartement oi ce reflet de soleil n’arrive pas; e//e, trés-vague, 
comme une esquisse tracée en couleurs mortes sur de l’ombre grise. 

Elle, trés-jeune, créole, nu-téte avec des boucles noires disposées 
autour du front d’une maniére surannée ; de beaux yeux limpides, 
ayant l’air de vouloir me parler, avec un mélange d’effarement triste 
et d’enfantine candeur ; peut-étre pas absolument belle, mais possé- 
dant le supréme charme. . . Et puis surtout c’était ELLE! E//e, un mot 
qui par lui-méme est d’une douceur exquise 4 prononcer; un mot 
qui, pris dans le sens ot je l’entends, résume en lui toute la raison 
qu’on a de vivre, exprime presque l’ineffable et l’infini. Dire que 
je la reconnaissais serait une expression bien banale et bien faible ; 
il y avait beaucoup plus, tout mon étre s’élangait vers elle, avec une 
force profonde et comme enchainée, pour la ressaisir; et ce mouve- 
ment avait je ne sais quoi de sourd, d’affreusement étouffé, comme 
effort impossible de quelqu’un qui chercherait a reprendre son 
propre souffle et sa propre vie, aprés des années et des années passées 
sous le couvercle d’un sépulcre. 

Habituellement une émotion trés forte éprouvée dans un réve en 
brise les fils impalpables, et c’est fini; on s’éveille; la trame fragile, 
une fois rompue, flotte un instant, puis retombe, s’évanouit d’autant 
plus vite que l’esprit s’efforce davantage 4 la retenir,—disparait, 
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comme une gaze déchirée dans le vide, qu’on voudrait poursuivre et 
qu’un vent emporte au fond des lointains inaccessibles. 

Mais non, cette fois, je ne m’éveillai pas et le réve continua, en 
s’éteignant ; le réve se prolongea en trainée mourante. 

Un instant nous restames |’un devant l’autre, arrétés, dans notre 
élan de souvenir, par je ne sais quelle sombre inertie; sans voix 
pour nous parler, et presque sans pensée, croisant seulement nos 
regards de fantémes avec un étonnement et une délicieuse angoisse. 

Puis nos yeux aussi se voilérent et nous devinmes des formes 
plus vagues encore, accomplissant des choses insignifiantes et in- 
volontaires. La lumiére baissait, baissait toujours ; on n’y voyait 
presque plus. Elle sortit, et je la suivis dans un espéce de salon 
aux murs blanchis, vaste, 4 peine garni de meubles simples—comme 
d’ordinaire dans les habitations des planteurs. Une autre ombre de 
femme qui nous attendait la, vétue d’une robe créole,—une femme 
agée que je reconnus aussi tout de suite et qui lui ressemblait, sa 
mére sans doute,—se leva 4 notre approche et nous sortimes tous les 
trois, sans nous étre concertés, comme obéissant a une habitude. 
. . » Mon Dieu, que de mots et que de longues phrases pour ex- 
pliquer lourdement tout cela qui se passait sans durée et sans bruit, 
entre personnages diaphanes comme des reflets, se mouvant sans vie 
dans une obscurité toujours croissante, plus décolorée et plus trouble 
que celle de la nuit. 

Nous sortimes tous trois, au crépuscule, dans une petite rue triste, 
triste, bordée de maisonnettes coloniales basses sous de grands arbres ; 
—au bout, la mer, vaguement devinée; une impression de dépayse- 
ment, de lointain exil, quelque chose comme ce que l’on devait 
éprouver au siécle passé dans les rues de la Martinique ou de la 
Réunion, mais avec la grande lumiére en moins, tout cela vu dans 
cette pénombre ot vivent les morts. De grands oiseaux tournoyaient 
dans le ciel lourd; malgré cette obscurité, on avait conscience de 
n’étre qu’a cette heure encore claire qui vient aprés le soleil couché. 
Evidemment nous accomplissions ld un acte habituel; dans ces 
ténébres toujours plus épaisses, qui n’étaient pas celles de la nuit, 
nous refaisions notre promenade du soir. Mais les impressions percues 
allaient s’éteignant toujours ; les deux femmes n’étaient plus visibles ; 
il ne me restait d’elles que la notion de deux spectres légers et doux 
cheminant a mes cétés.. . . Puis, plus rien; tout s’éteignit a 
jamais dans la nuit absolue du vrai sommeil. 

Je dormis longtemps aprés ce réve,—une heure, deux heures, je 
ne sais; au réveil, au retour des pensées, dés qu’un premier souvenir 
m’en revint, j’éprouvai cette sorte de commotion intérieure qui fait 
faire un sursaut et ouvrir tout grand les yeux. . . . Dansma mémoire, 
je retrouvai d’abord la vision 4 son moment le plus intense, celui od 
tout a coup j’avais songé a e//e, en reconnaissant son grand chapeau 
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jeté sur cette chaise, et ot, derriére moi, e/e avait paru. . . . Puis 
lentement, peu a peu, je me rappelai tout le reste: les détails si 
précis de cet appartement déjd connu, cette femme plus dgée entrevue 
dans l’ombre, cette promenade dans cette petite rue déserte. . . . Od 
donc avais-je vu et aimé tout cela? Je cherchai rapidement dans 
mon passé avec une sorte d’inqui¢tude, d’anxieuse tristesse, me 
eroyant sir de trouver. Mais non, rien, nulle part ; dans ma propre 
vie rien de pareil. 


La téte humaine est remplie de souvenirs innombrables, entassés 
péle-méle, comme des fils d’écheveaux brouillés ; il y ena des milliers 
et des milliers serrés dans des recoins obscurs d’ot ils ne sortiront 
jamais ; la main mystérieuse qui les agite et les retourne va quel- 
quefois prendre les plus ténus et les plus insaisissables pour les 
amener un instant en lumiére, pendant ces calmes qui précédent ou 
suivent les sommeils. Celui que je viens de raconter ne reparaitra 
certainement jamais; et reparaitrait-il méme, une autre nuit, que 
je nen apprendrais pas davantage au sujet de cette femme et de 
ce lieu d’exil, parceque, dans ma téte, il n’y a sans doute rien de plus 
qui les concerne; c’est le dernier fragment d’un fil brisé, qui doit 
finir la od s’est arrété mon réve; le commencement et la suite 
n’existaient que dans d’autres cerveaux depuis longtemps retournés 
a la poussiére. 

Parmi mes ascendants, j’ai eu des marins dont la vie et les aven- 
tures ne me sont qu’imparfaitement connues; et il y a certainement, 
je ne sais ol, dans quelque petit cimetiére des colonies, de vieux 
ossements qui sont les restes de la jeune femme au grand chapeau 
de paille et aux boucles noires; le charme que ses yeux avaient 
exercé sur un de ces ancétres inconnus a été assez puissant pour 


jeter un dernier reflet mystérieux jusqu’da moi; j’ai songé a elle tout 
un jour. . . et avec un mélancolie si étrange ! 


Pierre Lott. 








CAPITAL AND CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


THE wide area occupied by the nation we call “ American” (par 
excellence), distinguishing it as a nation because of its political con- 
tinuity (for other continuity it has none), is being gradually occupied 
by a heterogeneous accumulation of the descendants of vast bodies of 
immigrants from all countries in Europe. The great problem, of 
which no man can even pretend to guess the solution, is preparing 
its own scarce manageable factors, and partially beginning to work 
itself out. The time has passed during which America “ added field 
unto field,” and grew in mere extent; now its development is chiefly 
in population and material, in the means of communication within its 
own limits (rather than with other nations), and in the appliances 
for extending manufactures and trade, rather than commerce in its 
wider sense. As Mr. Lowell, poet and erst Foreign Minister, recently 
pointed out, the promise, so far as bulk and mass are concerned, is 
already ample. But as yet, though many Americans seem to imagine 
that the nation as such is full-grown, we have scarcely the means of 
deciding what its future is to be. Mr. Lowell added suggestively 
that many small countries of the past—Athens and Jerusalem, for 
example—have shown us that the influence of nations on the history 
of man and on the progress of the world by no means depends on 
the area occupied, on their population, or on their wealth. 

What was said by Sydney Smith long since of the America of his 
day may be said, in scarcely modified words, though in a different 
tone, even now, of the greater America of our time. “ The Franklins 
and the Washingtons, and all the other sages of the American revo- 
lution,” he pointed out, ‘‘ were born and bred” as Englishmen. 
‘Since the period of America’s separation,” he added, “a far greater 
proportion of their statesmen and artists and political writers have 
been foreigners than ever before occurred in the history of any 
civilized and educated people.” He could then with truth proceed to 
say (it was in 1819, though some Americans still quote him in anger, 
as if he had written last year), “that during the years of their inde- 
pendence Americans had done absolutely nothing for the sciences, 
for the arts, for literature, or even for the statesman-like studies of 
political economy.” In our day we can no longer make so sweeping 
an assertion. In regard, indeed, to politics and political economy, 
Americans have done much, only, unfortunately, it has been in the 
wrong direction, working backwards, as they have, over the mistakes 
which England made in the past, until we can almost imagine that 
ere long they will adopt the principles of the most corrupt days of 
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our history in regard to politics, and the folly of the days of 
monopolies in regard to political economy. But in science, art, and 
literature, if America has not done all that might have been expected, 
when her extent, population, and wealth were considered, she has 
nevertheless done much since the time when Sydney Smith asked 
vainly to be shown what America had done to bless or delight man- 
kind by her works, inventions, or examples. 

It is noteworthy, however, even in considering what has been done 
by America in science, art, and literature during the last half- 
century, that the seed from which those excellent fruits have come 
was almost wholly planted during the days when America was a 
British colony. Such authors, artists, and men of science in America 
as were not aliens by actual birth or by the descent of a generation 
or two from aliens merely located in America, yet had, nearly all of 
them, their intellectual parentage in the halls of institutions such as 
the colleges or universities of Harvard and Yale, which were started 
by British and other colonists, only Americans in the geographical 
sense. Harvard, for example, was founded in 1636 with funds, 
naturally not very large, furnished by the province when the colony 
itself was but sixteen years old, and three years before the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts was organised. It affords an idea 
of the small beginnings of this now noble instution, that it was named 
in recognition of a bequest of about £800 only from the Rev. John 
Harvard. The college thus affords the earliest example of generosity 
in regard to the higher education in America, which is my present 
theme, as it does further in its present wealth, which, though partly 
due to donations from the public funds of the State, is largely due to 
private contributions from men of wealth in Massachusetts. But 
Harvard, an institution of distinctly colonial, and therefore of dis- 
tinctly British, birth, remained practically British during its earlier 
development. A similar remark applies to Yale College, which was 
founded by a London merchant. Columbia College, founded in 1754 
as King’s College (New York), though it belongs to a much later 
date, can hardly be considered otherwise than British, if blood counts 
for anything in race, and not chiefly, as some idly imagine, the 
accident of birthplace. 

One can hardly regard, then, the galaxy of authors which began 
to shine on the other side of the Atlantic soon after Sydney Smith 
had asked, Where are the authors of America? as other than the 
product by direct intellectual descent of British thought, even as 
the poets themselves were by blood (though by longer descent, 
measuring by time) of British race. The artists of that day were 
even more decidedly European in origin. The science of America 
has been of more recent development. Of American statecraft and 
politics then, as now, we need say nothing. The question of America’s 
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future, in all such matters as really make the greatness of a nation, 
in all such qualities as depend on the higher education of the people, 
is in reality but now opening, and that special characteristic of 
wealthy Americans, which I am about to consider, is one of the chief 
factors on which the decision of that question will depend. 

In this matter a point of difference between the early histories of 
the republic and of the old country has operated effectively, and to 
the advantage of America. In England, wealth and influence were 
for a long time chiefly in the hands of a class of men little likely to 
take interest in developing the higher education of the people, or 
indeed any education at all—rather likely, indeed, to hold that the 
education of the “lower classes ”’ could lead to nothing but mischief. 
The gallant pirates, ably led by resolute though ruffianly chiefs, who 
made subjects of the races inhabiting this country, seized such pos- 
sessions in land and property as they could lay hold of and retain, 
founding thus the power and position of the more ancient part of our 
landed nobility and hereditary law-makers. For a long time nearly 
all accessions to the ranks of the titled and wealthy were made in 
similar ways, those taking who had the power, and those keeping 
who could. Wealth and influence thus acquired do not readily lend 
themselves to benevolent schemes for the educational advancement 
of the community. It was only because these men were moved to 
yield influence and give of their wealth to men whose priestly 
powers they dreaded, or desired to use for their own benefit, that 
learning had any chance of encouragement. Our most ancient 
learned institutions in England were thus either founded by wealthy 
priests, or by princes and nobles of wealth and power who followed 
the suggestions of the priesthood. Here and there a wealthy mer- 
chant appeared, who gave money for the advancement of learning 
(scarcely, however, of what we now call the higher education), or 
some rich guild or corporation parted with a portion of its wealth 
for that purpose. But in the main, not only was it the case in those 
early days that our institutions of learning were founded by kings, 
princes, or peers, at the suggestion chiefly of the priesthood, but, 
for reasons readily to be understood, this continued long after wealth 
had reached others than princes and peers. ‘To this day the em- 
ployment of wealth in the old country is affected in marked degree 
by similar considerations. Luckily, there have been many, especially 
of late years, who have recognised a nobler use for their wealth in 
advancing the higher education, than in buying large estates that 
they may become country magnates, in some degree like the descen- 
dants of the ancient families, whose original wealth and power were 
less honourably acquired. England has had her Gilchrists and 
others similarly zealous in the cause of the higher education, even 
as America has had her Girards, Peabodys, Hopkinses, Vassars, and 
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Lowells. But unquestionably a much smaller proportion of private 
wealth has been devoted to educational advancement in the old 
country than in America; and there can scarcely be a doubt that 
indirectly the difference between the sources of the wealth held in 
the earlier days of Great Britain, and the sources of the wealth held 
now in America, has had much to do with this characteristic dis- 
proportion between the two countries in regard to educational 
generosity. 

The American of to-day who has accumulated wealth beyond his 
own or his family’s possible requirements, is not tempted to employ 
it in striving to rival influential families which have for many gene- 
rations been regarded with awe by the poorer sort in the neigh- 
bourhood. For in America there are no “county families.” Nei- 
ther by long descent—the worthlessness of which Mr. Francis Gal- 
ton has sufficiently shown—nor by long-possessed wealth have any 
families in America more than a narrow and most limited local 
standing. Those who call themselves the “ first families of Virginia” 
have mostly only mythical descent from the exceedingly mixed 
community which first settled in Virginia, or from the ladies sent 
out to be wives for them, and distributed, one might almost say 
sold, at so many pounds of tobacco (the first lot at 120, the next at 
150) per head, to the future heads of the real “ first families.’’ The 
origin of the knickerbocker aristocracy of New York is similarly 
doubtful ; in most individual cases though, where real, it is doubtless 
quite as dignified. In New England, the claim of the descendants 
of the earlier settlers seems to relate rather to culture than to posi- 
tion. Not for any of the Massachusetts settlers—so far as I can 
learn—were wives sent out to be distributed at so much tobacco per 
head. And doubtless, as regards certain families, the claim to 
superior culture has been just. We must not allow our judgment 
to be warped in this respect by those meanest of all the productions 
of fiction, the youths who disport themselves as heroes in the pages 
of Howells and other American novelists; for we may well hope 
that the claims of these works to be considered realistic are un- 
founded, But all these forms of aristocratic aspiration in America 
are as limited locally as most of them are wanting in actual value. 
None of the better and wiser men in America are liable to be kept 
from plans for making their names worthily illustrious by any ambi- 
tion to ape the kind of dignity claimed by the small social aristo- 
cracies of Virginia, New York, and New England. Kept, for the 
most part, on the other hand, from political careers by the prevalent 
though that should presently 
move men of their kind to enter the political field and root out the 
infesting weeds—they see no worthier service they can render their 
fellows, no fairer way of securing the esteem of posterity, than to 
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employ a portion of their means in advancing the higher education 
in America. In this worthy ambition many have achieved a notable 
success, doing most useful and much-needed work in helping to 
advance America in that which constitutes the chief claim of nations 
to esteem while they exist, and to respectful remembrance when the 
time comes—as for nations no less than for individual men, the time 
must some day come—that they pass away. 

I propose to consider four typical examples of the generosity of 
wealthy Americans in advancing higher education—one relating to 
a university for young men, another to a college for young women, 
a third to au institution for general education by means of lecture 
courses addressed to mixed audiences, and the fourth to a trust for 
the advancement of science by direct observation. These four 
cases are, respectively, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore ; 
the Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York ; the Lowell Institute, 
Boston ; and the Lick bequest for an observatory at Mount Hamilton, 
California. 

Johns Hopkins, a Quaker merchant of Baltimore, gave in 1876 
the sum of £1,400,000 (I convert all the amounts from American 
into English money, at the rate of 5 dols. to £1), wherefrom half 
was to be appropriated to a university, the other to a hospital. A 
further considerable amount was given by him for local institutions 
of education and charity. Up to 1846 the largest sum ever given 
at one time during the life of the owner to any public institution in 
America was the sum of £10,000 presented by Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence to Harvard College. Later, Smithson gave over £100,000 to 
found the Smithsonian Institution at Washington ; and Girard gave 
no less than £400,000 to Philadelphia for the Girard College. These 
gifts, munificent though they were, sink almost into insignificance 
beside the million and a half given by Mr. Hopkins to Baltimore. 
It will afford an idea of the magnificence of the gift to note that in 
1876, taking only the sum of £700,000 intended for educational 
purposes, the new or rather the as yet unborn university was 
made at once as rich in actual capital as Yale with its two centuries 
and more of growth, and second only to Harvard, the property of 
which was estimated in 1876 at £1,000,000. There is a university 
in a north-western State which claims to be wealthier even than 
this, but the estimate is based on the somewhat doubtful value of 
land investments. Colleges and universities grow rapidly in wealth 
in America, insomuch that Ezra Cornell, the founder of the Cornell 
University at Ithaca, N.Y., anticipated that even within his own 
lifetime the endowments would surpass the funds then held by 
Harvard. It will be understood, then, that the Johns Hopkins 
University, placed at its very inception on a nearly equal footing 
with the oldest collegiate institutions in America, is likely within no 
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great period of time to be far wealthier than any of them now are, 
perhaps even to approach the accumulated wealth of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

While Mr. Johns Hopkins’s munificence was remarkable from its 
amount, the manner in which the gift was presented was even more 
unusual. It has been the custom, even in the case of bequests, to 
attach conditions to gifts of the kind. But he restrained the trustees 
of his bounty by no shackles whatsoever. They were absolutely 
free —‘“‘ free to determine principles, to decide upon methods, to dis- 
tribute income, to select professors, to summon students, and even to 
alter from time to time their own plans.” It was his wish that 
the teachers in the university which was to bear his name should 
promote the platform of no political party, the special tenets of no 
denomination. ‘It was his wish, it is our wish,” said Professor 
Gilman, the eloquent President of the university at its inauguration, 
“that the new seat of learning should be so attractive that at its 
threshold students would gladly cease to discuss sectarian animosities 
and political prejudices, in their eagerness for the acquisition of 
knowledge and their search for eternal truth. As in olden time 
the courtier’s and the peasant’s sons laid aside their distinctive cos- 
tumes when they donned the academic dress, we hope that here the 
only badges will be those which mark the scholar.” 

It was early decided that the new institution should be a university, 
not a college. The earliest educational foundations in America were 
collegiate. But Harvard, founded originally and long maintained 
as a college, has now introduced the relative freedom of a university ; 
Yale has added a school of science to its college course ; the institu- 
tions of Michigan and Cornell were almost from the beginning uni- 
versities in method and discipline, as they were and are in name; 
and the University of Virginia has maintained from its foundation 
the university as distinguished from the college idea. We shall see 
presently that while theoretically the office of the university is higher 
than that of the college, American habits of life do not lend them- 
selves readily to the university method; but it cannot be doubted 
that the aims of the founders of the universities I have named were 
advanced and in themselves most excellent. It has not been their 
fault that year by year, generation by generation, the young men 
of the United States show themselves less and less ready to devote 





any considerable portion of their time after boyhood—say after 
twenty—to earnest and arduous studies, not very obviously available 
for their advancement in life. Very hopefully, very resolutely, even 
very daringly, did Professor Gilman protest at the outset against the 
utilitarian ways of the age in America. Not content with urging 
the advantage of prolonged and careful study of science, law, 
medicine, literature, and art, by all who wish to do really valuable 
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and lasting work, he took up the cause of mathematics, the servant- 
mistress of all the sciences, not too successfully it may be feared. 
Cayley has lectured and Sylvester has taught in the Johns Hopkins 
Institute (imported it would seem from this side lest the mathematics 
of Newcomb should not sufficiently overwhelm the student) ; yet there 
is something of despondence in President Gilman’s appeal to the 
students and friends of the university last year. ‘If you persist in 
taking the utilitarian view, and ask me what is the good of deter- 
mining the factors of the missing three out of the first nine million 
numbers, or, putting a much more comprehensive question, ask what 
is the use of the Abelian Functions, I should be forced to say I do 
not know ; but I know, and you know, and everybody may know who 
will take the pains to inquire, that the progress of mathematics 
underlies and sustains all progress in exact knowledge.” The whole 
of this recent address by the President of the still new university 
is well conceived and admirably expressed; yet it conveys to those 
who can read between the lines the same depressing suggestions 
which underlie the recent address of President Barnard, of Columbia 
College, New York, to which I shall have occasion presently to 
refer. 

But we may find, in the very tendencies of American youth to 
shorten the season of education and of study that they may enter 
early on the business of life—for in America every lad as well as 
every man “hath business and desire, such as it is’”—so much the 
stronger reason for the efforts made to encourage steady, earnest, 
and well-sustained study, and so much the greater cause for recog- 
nition of the generosity with which the Johns Hopkinses, Lowells, 
Girards, and others have endeavoured to advance the higher edu- 
cation. 

In turning to Vassar College, we have to consider a less magnifi- 
cent endowment and less ambitious plans, but an institution at least 
not less worthy of admiration. The results obtained at Vassar Col- 
lege have indeed been more encouraging, probably because young 
women in America, independent and resolute though they are, are 
not quite so intent on entering early into the struggle for material 
advancement as the young men. 

The Act for the incorporation of Vassar College passed the Legis- 
lature of New York State in January, 1861, and on February 26th 
Mr. Vassar formally transferred to the board of trustees the sum of 
£81,600, which he had set apart for the institution. In 1864 he 
presented to the college a collection of books and pictures for which 
he had paid £4,000; and before his death in June, 1868, he had 
advanced £15,000 to the college, its indebtedness for which he can- 
celled by his will. Thus in all he may be said to have given during 
his life close on £100,000 (quite that sum if the dollar is taken at 
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its true value, 4°86 dols. instead of 5 dols. to the £1). By his will 
he further bequeathed to the college £10,000 as a Lecture Fund; 
£10,000 as a fund for the aid of promising students unable to defray 
the full expense of their education; £10,000 as a Library and Art 
Fund; and £25,000 asa Repair Fund. The gifts and bequests of 
Mr. Vassar amounted therefore in all to £155,600, or on more exact 
computation in English money to about £160,000. 

The college was originally called “The Vassar Female College; ’ 





? 


but some one would seem to have called the founder’s attention to 
the incorrectness and bad taste of the designation, for on the Ist of 
February, 1861, an Act of the State Legislature was passed, at the 
request of the Board of Trustees and in compliance with an expressed 
wish of the founder, by which the word “ Female” was removed 
from the title. (So far as I know, this is the only case on record in 
which a legislative body has been called on to condemn an objection- 
able word.) The corporate title is now Vassar College, with the 
understood condition that it is a college for women, but not other- 
wise female, either in the specific or general sense of that much- 
abused word. The trustees are men, the President is a man (in what 
degree he and the Lady Principal divide authority is not known out- 
side the college), and most of the faculty of professors and heads of 
departments are men, though a few are women, among whom may 
specially be noted Professor Maria Mitchell, who has presided over 
the astronomical studies of the girls since 1865. It is pleasing to 
find that though the rather absurd combination “ Lady Principal ”’ 
is retained, those professors who are women are not distinguished 
from those who are men by being called “lady professors.”” Indeed, 
I remember noticing a look of anything but pleasure on Professor 
Mitchell’s face when the term was employed in her presence, though 
it was used with some idea that it was complimentary to employ 
some such designation instead of the simple “ professor.” Perhaps 
this feeling that colleges for women should in all respects resemble 
colleges for men is carried slightly too far when a class of girls is 
called a freshman class, though it might be difficult to suggest a 
suitable new word, since freshwoman class would sound strangely. 
Turning, however, from mere names to the college itself, we find 
the generosity of the founder matched by his sound sense and excel- 
lent judgment. He sought to carry out no novel or peculiar theory 
of education, but simply to give women such opportunities as till 
his time (be this remembered) only men had enjoyed either in America 
or anywhere else. He stipulated only that the educational standard 
should be high, while at the same time suited for women. The 
trustees were called on to devise a system of intellectual training 
which, while adapted to the special wants of women, “ should accom- 
plish the same ends as the American college for young men.” Some 
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difficulty arose at the outset, indeed, because of this condition, since 
opinions were changing at that time in regard to the proper func- 
tions of colleges for men. The ideas long entertained respecting the 
value of classical training were giving way to others favouring 
wider and deeper study of mathematics than had been usual, and 
also a more general cultivation of the physical sciences.’ If the idea 
of a thorough scientific education for men was novel, extending such 
education to women seemed stranger still. Many proclaimed their 
belief that the physical organization and functions of women unfit 
them, save in a few highly exceptional cases, for severe and pro- 
longed study, urging that their education should be essentially 
popular and in large degree ornamental. Others suggested a still 
more thorough recognition of the claims of women to equal education 
with men, demanding their admission to the existing colleges, and 
their cducation side by side with young men as the true solution of 
the problem. 

The trustees of Vassar College, sharing the views of the founder, 
followed a middle course. ‘They first decided to incorporate a 
thoroughly domestic system with the education organization, all the 
students being regarded as members of the college family. The 
course of study decided on was liberal, not elementary ; thorough 
and scientific, not popular and superficial. The text-books employed 
were works of high authority in the several fields of knowledge. Not 
results only were to be taught, but methods. The students were to 
be trained to discuss subjects and maintain opinions by carefully 
considered arguments. This, we are told (but the sequitur is not 
obvious) “implied the devotion of some years at the outset of the 
course to disciplinary studies,’ for which no apter method was found 
than ‘the time-honoured grammatical and mathematical drill” 
derived from medizval days. ‘“ This,” in the judgment of the trus- 
tees, “‘ was the ‘ step in advance’ to which the founder had originally 
pledged them,” though mere mathematical drill tends little to 
encourage habits of independent thought, while the time-honoured 
grammatical drill is, perhaps of all mental exercises, one which tends 
most to encourage dull acquiescence in results, and to destroy any 
powers the mind may possess for the discussion of subjects or the 
formation of well-considered opinions. 

But if there was no step in advance as regards the disciplinary 
system of the girl-collegian’s first years, higher things were aimed at 
in determining the complete course. It was arranged that the 
history of literature and the study of language should follow mere 
grammatical discipline. Ancient, medieval, and modern history 
were to be worked at in the sophomore years. The study of mathe- 
matics was indeed to be continued during five semesters, one 
preparatory and four collegiate; but in the later part of the study 
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the relations of mathematics to natural philosophy were to be duly 
dealt with. Chemistry, geology, botany, mineralogy, physiology, 
and intellectual and moral philosophy were also to find a place. 
Not that the students were expected or were even able to take up 
all these subjects ; some only were required, the rest being elective. 
After the middle of the sophomore year (corresponding to our 
second or junior soph. year at Cambridge), the girls are expected to 
make selection of subjects, with intelligent reference to their tastes, 
aptitudes, and objects in life. But in each case the selections thus 
made by the students are carefully considered by the faculty, whose 
sanction is required for their confirmation. 

I could devote much more space than would here be possible even 
for the whole treatment of my theme, to an account of the way in 
which the various subjects taught at Vassar—-scientific, philosophi- 
eal, historical, classical, literary, and artistic—are dealt with by 
careful teachers, anxious to carry out effectually the wishes of the 
generous founder of the college. But I must limit my further 
remarks on Vassar College to the question of the success which has 
rewarded the experiment. Tor in 1861 the work of founding a 
college for women was purely experimental. 

In the first place (passing over such matters as the increase in the 
number of students and the average proficiency attained), the ques- 
tion of the higher education of women has made notable advance in 
America, and chiefly through the experience obtained at Vassar. 
Large gifts or bequests have been made elsewhere for founding 
similar institutions, among which must be especially mentioned 
Wellesley College, for which, however, a gift of land (300 acres), 
not money, was made ; and the Packer Institute, Brooklyn. Some 
of the oldest colleges in New England, and such leading though 
still young universities as Cornell and Michigan, have opened 
their doors for the admission of women. And if the oldest colleges 
or universities, as Harvard, Yale, and Columbia, oppose with a 
decided negative every suggestion that they should take a similar 
step, it has been because they doubt the expediency of educating the 
sexes together, no longer because it is held that women should not 
receive as thorough, as systematic, and as comprehensive an educa- 
tion as men. What was written of Vassar thirteen years ago 
needs only stronger expression to be true to-day. Under the con- 
ditions she has adopted, which have freed her from all such embar- 
rassments as may arise when young men and women are educated 
together, she has fairly tried the experiment and successfully solved 
the problem of the higher education of women. ‘“ Her examination 
rooms are open to the inspection of competent judges, and her 
daughters will not shrink from comparison with young men of 
corresponding grade and equal advantages. For rosy health and 
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vigour she challenges the production of four hundred young women 
thrown together under any other system of training, or in any other 
line of life, who will surpass or equal them. And if any still labour 
under the impression that earnest study and high intellectual culture 
are destructive of feminine grace and refinement, a visit to Vassar 
will dispel the illusion.” 

Provision for the special training of young men and women in 
those departments of study which belong to the higher education, is 
an important gain to the community. But so far as the higher 
education of the community itself is concerned, it can go but a little 
way, no matter what may be the generosity of individuals, or how 
great soever may be the number of those who follow the generous 
lead of the Girards, Peabodys, John Hopkinses, Cornells, and the 
rest. For the portion of a community which can enter on the 
thorough study of the higher branches of education is but small (and 
must necessarily remain small), while the time during which even 
those who avail themselves of such advantages as colleges and 
universities offer, are able to remain students, is necessarily limited. 
From among their number only a small portion enter on such inde- 
pendent study and research as add to the collective science, art, and 
literature of the nation. Another portion, also necessarily small, 
take up the work of teaching in colleges and universities, and can 
be valued only so far as the advancement of the nation’s culture is 
concerned—for the products of their teaching, precisely as the 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing machines of farms are 
not agricultural products, but agricultural producers, and not other- 
wise valuable. These institutions, doubtless, send out also many 
men and women of culture and refinement to leaven the great mass 
of the nation, engaged for the most part either in the more or less 
arduous struggle of life, or in the acquisition and dissipation of 
wealth. But though those thus sent forth are many in actual num- 
bers, they are very few compared with the vast population amidst 
which they are dispersed. A reservoir of water charged with some 
subtle purifying essence and poured into the waters of the Mississippi, 
would present a somewhat similar disproportion between its quantity 
and the relative influence it could exert on the mighty river into 
which it had been poured. So far as the higher education of a 
nation is concerned, it is more important to spread abroad clear ideas 
of the efforts made, the results of scientific research, literary study, 
and artistic labours, than even to endow universities and colleges. 

I turn, then, next to the generous gifts and bequests of John 
Lowell, of Boston, for the spread of knowledge and of a love of 
knowledge among the people of New England, by means of lectures 
on science, art, and literature. Boston has been distinguished as a 
lecture-loving community from the beginning of the century. We 
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hear of courses of lectures delivered in 1813 by Professors Peck and 
Bigelow on botany, and by Dr. Gorham on chemistry. Already, in 
1839, the number of lecture-courses delivered during the season in 
Boston had reached the scale ridiculed in somewhat Philistine 
fashion by Dickens a few years later in Martin Chuzzlewit. It was 
calculated that these lectures (not including courses of fewer than 
eight) were attended by nearly fourteen thousand persons; and it 
was asserted by Professor Everett at the time, that the number of 
courses had been steadily increasing during twenty years. But it 
was felt even then that the community might withdraw their atten- 
tion from lectures and lecture-courses, when the attraction of novelty 
passed away and the zeal of a first enterprise was exhausted. Caprices 
of fashion, changes of popular taste, if less to be looked for in Boston 
than anywhere else in the States, then or now, must be counted upon 
even there; and still more were to be dreaded what then perchance 
few looked for—the effects of depressed trade, increasing inequality 
in the distribution of wealth, and the consequent intensity of the 
struggle of life. Men can take small interest in science, art, and 
literature when in anxiety about their own and their families’ daily 
bread. ‘And even,” as the elder Everett said in 1839, when 
announcing Mr. Lowell’s bequest, “if there were no just ground to 
fear an entire discontinuance of public lectures, it is obvious that the 
present system contains no principle for such a steady improvement 
in the character of the instruction they furnish, as is necessary to 
make them a very efficient instrument for raising the literary and 
scientific character of the community.” 

It was at this time or, more precisely, in 1836, that John Lowell, 
jun.,a grandson of Judge Lowell, who had played a noteworthy 
part in the struggle of the British colonists in America for inde- 
pendence, bequeathed the sum of £50,000 to found an institution 
for the development of this valuable method of intellectual and 
moral culture. He was travelling in Egypt when the illness which 
proved fatal a few months later seized him; and it was at Luxor, 
in a room above the remains of an ancient palace of the Pharaohs, 
that he penned his suggestions in regard to the future institute. 
“As the prosperity of my native land, New England,” he wrote 
(and I may note in passing that to most Americans, but especially 
to New Englanders, their State, or section among the States, is as 
their country), “which is sterile and unproductive, must depend 
hereafter, as it has depended heretofore, first on the moral qualities, 
and secondly on the intelligence and information of its inhabitants, 
I wish courses of lectures to be established on physics and chemistry, 
with their application to the arts; and also on botany, zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy, connected with their particular utility to 
man. After the establishment of these courses, should disposable 
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funds remain, or in process of time be accumulated, the trustee may 
appoint courses of lectures to be delivered on the literature and 
eloquence of our language, and even on those of foreign rations, if 
he sees fit. He may also from time to time establish lectures on 
any subject that in his opinion the wants and taste of the age may 
demand.” 

Such were the words penned by this true lover of his country and 
of humanity in the midst of the ruins of monarchies whose resources 
were lavished on war and spoliation, luxury and superstition. 
Almost within sight of the pyramids, those monuments of brutal 
yet superstitious selfishness, constructed with the aid of science 
diverted from the true use of science—the welfare and the culture 
of the many—to subserve the purposes of the despotic and luxurious 
few, Lowell planned his work for advancing the people of his 
native land. Where a Cheops and a Chephren had built temples 
for priests and astrologers, whose watch upon their planet gods was 
to advance those monarchs’ plans and power, Lowell planned for the 
benefit of his people at home; where Cheops and Chephren be- 
queathed their money to complete those temple observatories into 
tombs in which their own bodies might most deservedly be hidden 
and forgotten, Lowell bequeathed his wealth to an institution which 
should cause his name to be held in loving remembrance, enshrined 
for ever in the hearts of his fellow countrymen. 

The work done by the Lowell Institute has been worthy of the 
far-sighted purpose of its founder. It has remained the first in 
standing, as it was the first in point of time, of all the institutions 
of the kind, not only in America, but in the world. Judiciously 
controlled by its trustee (always to be a lineal descendant of the 
Lowell family, and one of that name) the funds of the Institute 
have more than doubled. Without interruption, for more than forty 
years, the curator, Dr. Catting, a well-known physician of Boston, 
able, zealous, and genial, has arranged lecture-courses of twelve 
each, following one another during six months of the year, by men 
not only able in their several subjects, but zealous like himself to 
widen the domain over which knowledge extends its strengthening 
and purifying influence. Admission to the lectures has been abso- 
lutely free, though tickets have never been obtainable without the 
sacrifice of some little time and energy—because of the popularity 
of the institute and the struggle necessary to secure tickets before 
allare taken. This evidence of appreciation is, however, all that 
the curator requires, and even the most popular lecturers can obtain 
(as indeed they need desire) no more, the sale of tickets being for- 
bidden, and I believe unknown. Under the auspices of the Lowell 
Institute, Lyell, Agassiz, Tyndall, Carpenter, Geikie, Brown-Sequard, 
Bayard Taylor, and (quite recently) Wallace the naturalist, have 
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lectured to audiences such as can be matched in few cities and are 
surpassed nowhere. I speak with knowledge, not only of this par- 
ticular audience, but of lecture audiences generally. Twice have I 
delivered courses of twelve lectures for the Lowell Institute, and 
throughout I have been able with confidence and satisfaction to 
deal, when occasion required, with the drier details of my subjects, 
ussured that the audiences would follow me to the last. I know 
scarcely a lecture-field in the world where I would care to make 
such an attempt. There is no better proof that an audience is in 
earnest in their study of a subject than this, that they will return 
again and again to its investigation till the whole of it has been 
dealt with, and there can be no better proof that a lecture-field has 
been well cultivated than the existence of this steady earnestne:s 
of attention. 

An indirect but most important effect of the founding of the 
Lowell Institute has been the improvement in lectures, especially on 
scientific subjects, in New England and in the neighbouring states. 
With such remuneration as the Lowell Institute gives for carefully 
prepared teachings, lecturers in America have found it in their 
power to give such time and care to their work as is essential for 
the production of lectures worth listening to. Of course no con- 
scientious lecturer will in any case come before an audience with 
teachings which are not the product of hard “work and laborious 
thought, though they may seem simple. Indeed, the simplicity of 
a good popular lecture on an abstruse subject is generally propor- 
tional to the amount of care given to its preparation. But unless 
when a man of means lectures for the love of lecturing (which, as 
distinguished from zeal to widen knowledge, is scarcely an imaginable 
quality) it can hardly be expected that the fittest to teach should be 
ready, even if they were able, to devote a large portion of their time 
and thought to such work unless they obtained some such considera- 
tion for their labours as may be essential for maintenance. Where 
no provision has existed to meet this requirement, the work of 
spreading knowledge, and with it culture, by means of lectures, is 
either done ill if it is done at all, or it is done at an undesirable 
sacrifice of time and money, either by the lecturer or by the society 
for which he lectures, or by both. Even when none of these conse- 
quences follow, the lecturer has at least had to incur risks which 
make his task partake too much of the nature of some anxious trade. 
The student of science who has found no other way to spread abroad 
those teachings of science which seem to him most impressive and 
purifying, has to admit in his self-communings, that he has— 


‘*Gor’d his own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear.” 


He has to chide with Fortune— 
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‘‘ That did not better for his life provide, 
Than public means which public manners breed.” 


But an institution like that founded by Mr. Lowell helps (at any 
rate) to make lecturing by fit men possible, in removing a chief 
difficulty in the way of this particular method of spreading know- 
ledge. Thus in America, men of science, as well as men distinguished 
in literature and art, have prepared lectures for delivery under the 
auspices of the Lowell Institute which they have been able to deliver 
afterwards without fresh labour in preparation, though for less 
adequate remuneration, in the principal towns of New England, 
Pennsylvania, New York (State), and even in the West and South. 
Nay, many English lecturers have been similarly helped in their 
work. Thus the benefit of Mr. Lowell’s bequest has extended far 
beyond the sphere for which it was originally intended. Nor must 
we overlook its influence in encouraging some to enter on scientific, 
literary, and artistic work professionally, with the special object of 
teaching the community rather than college classes. It is desirable 
that public lecturers should be men thus prepared by special study, 
not college professors or officials employed in more or less scientific 
pursuits. If there were no other reason, there would be good 
reason in this—that while the daily work of such officials and pro- 
fessors tends very little to fit them for the lecture platform, to fulfil 
the duties of the lecturer they must neglect the duties of their 
salaried posts. Either audiences are defrauded by insufficiently 
prepared lectures, or the institutions (private or public) are wronged 
in which the lecturer holds office. 

I may remark in passing that not only the spread of knowledge 
by lecturing, but the popularisation of knowledge generally, is 
affected by the difficulties which such bequests as Mr. Lowell’s have 
been intended to remove. This most important part of the higher 
education of the community is an arduous and even hazardous occu- 
pation, insomuch that few of those who are best fitted for the work 
can engage in it. Very careful and earnest labour is required to 
spread knowledge effectually, and very limited rewards must be 
expected for really sound work. Hence, even those who are able to 
give good instruction are tempted to provide showy but shallow 
teachings, while this special field of labour has become crowded with 
those who should be rather students than teachers. Here also comes 
in the objection touched on in regard to lecturing—persons holding 
well-paid offices undertake the work of teaching science in “ lan- 
guage understanded of the people,” though quite unequal to the 
task, or only able to fit themselves for it by neglecting their duties to 
their employers, whether they be college trustees or the tax-paying 
public. 

At the back of all teaching lies the discovery of new truths; and 
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discoveries can only be effected by diligent research, aided by experi- 
ments and observations which are often costly. Hence thagenerosity 
of men of wealth in regard to the higher education of a people may 

_be appropriately applied in providing for observatories, laboratories, 
and other expensive adjuncts of scientific research. »,In dealing with 
a typical example of American generosity in this ditection, we no 
longer see science, art, and literature simultaneously ’adyaneed, 
science only being directly developed by a great observatory, such 
as we are about to consider. Yet inasmuch as literature may 
be advanced in like manner by founding public libraries (as Mr. 
Carnegie has generously shown), and art by collections of paintings 
and sculptures, the case I next deal with may be considered as not 
less widely typical than the others. 

By his will in 1875, Mr. Lick, of San Francisco, besides a number 
of large sums for various charitable, literary, and scientific institu- 
tions, bequeathed the sum of £140,000 for an astronomical observa- 
tory, in which a telescope should be “ put up, superior to and more 
powerful than any telescope ever yet made, with all the machinery 
appertaining thereto and appropriately connected therewith.”” The 
idea was essentially American in the suggestion of something 
“bigger” than anything of the sort yet done, without any special 
reference to the quality of work which this big instrument was to 
do. Yet we need not on that account undervalue the bequest thus 
made for the advancement of science by one of the wealthiest of the 
rich men of the land of gold. Indeed there is something pleasing 
in the modesty with which the manifold millionaire seems to admit 
his ignorance of the precise thing science may want, leaving men of 
science themselves to decide how, when, and where the great tele- 
scope is to be made, set up, and used. 

Naturally a considerable time elapsed before the arrangements 
for the new observatory were fully decided upon, and some time 
must still elapse before they are completed. But the product of 
Mr. Lick’s munificent bequest will be an observatory set up on 
Mount Hamilton, more than four thousand feet above the sea level, 
where a telescope of greater light-gathering power than any refrac- 
tor yet made will be employed under such conditions as have been 
found to enhance in most remarkable degree the powers of the small 
telescopes already tried. This gift to science, coming at a time 
when the photographic eye is beginning to replace the merely human 
eye, and when therefore we may expect to obtain pictures of the 
fields of heaven such as no theory has coloured, and as no imperfections 
of sense or of delineatory power have distorted, is full of promise 
for the future. I myself view the new observatory with special 
interest, because by its means, if its powers are properly employed 
with photographic aid, the true general theory of the architecture of 
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the heavens will be presently made clear and obvious, so that 
astronomy can enter intelligently on the study of details now apt to 
be misunderstood, being considered in connection with inadequate 
estimates of the amazing variety of structure, arrangement, and 
movement within the sidereal depths. But in reality we have to 
consider less, in connection with Mr. Lick’s bequest, the probable 
results which the new observatory may secure, than the general 
good which must arise if many of the men of wealth in America 
devote a portion of their riches to the advancement of the higher 
education of the people in this special manner, It is a form of the 
endowment of research to which the same considerations apply as 
have already led to so much discussion when the appeal for endow- 
ment has been directed to governments. Let it be hoped that the 
history of this particular bequest may not present examples of the 
jobberies, the ill-founded claims, or the false promises which have 
caused thoughtful men to look unfavourably on attempts to secure 
government endowment for research, notwithstanding the theo- 
retical advantages such endowment seems to offer. Yet, on the 
whole, it must be admitted that endowments for the purpose of teach- 
ing promise more benefit to the public, and are attended by less risk 
of abuse, than endowments for the actual work of research. Such 
endowments as Mr. Lick’s are also not greatly needed in America, 
where the “ masons’”’ of science—to use Lord Bacon’s apt illustra- 
tion—are already numerous, the “ architects” few or none. 

Time has still to pronounce its verdict on the special method by 
which Mr. Lick’s bequest was intended to advance the higher educa- 
tion of America. As regards the other typical examples of Ameri- 
can generosity, we may say that success has already been achieved, 
so far as the specific object aimed at has been concerned. Colleges 
and universities founded like the John Hopkins University and 
Vassar College have been successful as such. The Lowell Institute 
and kindred institutions since founded by generous men of wealth 
in America, have achieved their founders’ object, and have even in 
some cases surpassed their founders’ expectations. But as regards 
the general effect of such foundations on the community regarded 
as a whole, the benefits have not been so decisive as might have 
been expected, alike from the greatness of the sums bestowed and 
bequeathed, or from the excellence of the example which has been 
thus given by and to the wealthy men of America. 

Year by year it becomes clearer that, despite the large absolute 
increase in the number of men and women of culture in America, as 
also the number of teachers of various sorts—professors, lecturers, 
authors, artists, and the rest—the nation is deteriorating in regard 
to culture. This is shown in so many ways that there can be no 
doubt as to the justice of the conclusion. Whether we consider the 
prevailing tastes in regard to occupation, study, amusement, and 
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recreation, or judge from the dealings of the nation as a whole in 
its relation to other nations, we must form the same opinion. Edu- 
cation is in a sense more widely spread than ever before in America, 
but the only educational subjects generally attended to are those by 
which the youth of the country may quickly begin to earn a liveli- 
hood. The proportion of those who employ any considerable part 
of their leisure in scientific, literary, or artistic studies is certainly 
very much less now than it was only ten years ago. In this respect 
the tone of society (which may be accepted as an excellent gauge of 
the prevailing tastes) has altered in marked degree, and is altering 
continually—for the worse. Those few of the younger men and 
women, for example, who are well read are silent about matters of 
literary, scientific, or artistic interest, knowing how few there are in 
the society around them who care for such things. The public 
amusements chiefly in favour are the showier kinds of theatrical 
entertainment; nay, in some regions circuses and variety shows 
seem best to suit the tastes of the rising generation, while the litera- 
ture which has the best chance of acceptance (as the contents of the 
leading American magazines show) is that relating to the careers of 
lucky but corrupt politicians and of the coarser types of fighting-men. 
Among five hundred towns where formerly courses of varied enter- 
tainments worthy of civilised communities—concerts, readings, lec- 
tures on artistic, literary, and scientific subjects, and so forth— 
were successfully arranged, season after season, scarcely fifty now 
feel justified in continuing their efforts in the cause of culture, 
knowing that the community will no longer support them. Scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic societies formerly flourishing are now 
dying, or dead, in many cities which have in the meantime increased 
in wealth and population. 

Take, for instance, Chicago, which may be regarded as typical of an 
important portion of commercial America. The Philosophical Society 
of Chicago was organised sixteen years ago, and was supported not 
only by those directly interested in philosophical inquiries, but by 
persons of wealth, and what in America is called fashion, “For 
several years,” says the Chicago Times of December 5, 1886, “ the 
Philosophical Society was as popular as the opera. But during the 
past few years, without any apparent cause, there has been a steady 
decline in membership, attendance, and interest. During the present 
season it has dropped almost out of notice. The lectures given before 
the society are no longer published in the papers, few of them are 
even noticed ; the membership has decreased, and scarcely any tickets 
to lectures are sold at the doors.’ But as the same leading paper of 
this city of half a million of inhabitants points out, “the Philo- 
sophical Society is simply sharing the fate of the other learned 
societies that have been established in Chicago. The Chemical 
Society, which was once quite flourishing, is dead; so are the Micro- 
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scopical and Botanical Societies. The organisation of the Astro- 
nomical Society is still kept up, but its membership is very small, 
and its meetings no longer attract attention. The Academy of 
Sciences is in a still worse condition.” The Historical Society is 
similarly drooping, and would have been long since dead but that it 
has a fund which can be employed to meet its yearly expenses. A 
few years ago, when the signs of this dry rot in culture were first 
noted, the mischief was attributed to bad times. But now Chicago 
is well off again, and contains many thousands of persons of ample 
leisure to support such societies as are now dying out. “There is 
plenty of money,” says the Chicago Times, “to spend in the pursuit 
of pleasure, and plenty of time. Few, however, appear to have 
time, money, or disposition to cultivate science, literature, or art.’’ 

One can recognise the real meaning of this change of feeling by 
studying the manner of life in parts of America in which the cul- 
ture of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and the East 
generally has not taken root. In such places we see how the 
arduous struggle for maintenance first, and later for an equal 
position with others in mere wealth, destroys, save among a few of 
the better sort, all desire for culture. New arrivals in such regions 
from more cultured communities either live a life apart, or sink 
quickly to the level of those around them. 

But equally one can recognise, in the very centres of culture, the 
cause and progress of the evil. President Barnard pointed out in 
his report of the past academic year at Columbia College, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining any considerable number of graduate students in 
American colleges and universities, despite the great educational 
advantages offered. The young American, though he may be quick 
to note the value of special study as a broader and deeper preparation 
for his professional career, hesitates when he recognises that “ he must 
be a non-producer during the extended period of study ; the financial 
consideration is the determining one in the minds of most of our 
young men.” When such considerations affect in noteworthy 
degree, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing population, those 
even who avail themselves of the advantages which private gene- 
rosity as well as public care has provided for students, we cannot 
wonder if the general community shows signs of steady deteriora- 
tion in average culture. Yet in this, though we may not find actual 
encouragement for further efforts in the way of private munificence, 
Americans of advanced views should recognise a strongly emphasised 
stimulus in that direction. It may also, perhaps, be hoped that as 
America fills in and immigration gradually diminishes, the results of 
the generosity of men of wealth in advancing the higher education 
in America will be more sensibly apparent. 

Ricuarp A, Proctor. 

















COURAGE, 


Tuomas CARLYLE has shown clearly that courage, or valour, as he 
generally prefers to call it, constituted the primary religion of those 
North-European peoples from whom we English are proud to trace 
our descent. Nor would it, I think, be difficult to prove that this 
aboriginal reverence of our race for valour pure and simple has not 
yet died within us. It still sways us unconsciously, modifying pro- 
foundly our conduct in life, and is the base and root of that creed of 
honour which we all esteem and which not a few among us prize 
more highly than the nobler teachings of Christ. Macaulay was in 
sympathy with us all when he spoke of the “placid courage with 
which Charles confronted the High Court of Justice” as having 
“half redeemed his fame.” We reverence valour in the evil-doer ; 
nay, even when it manifestly inspires wrong actions, we find it impos- 
sible, in spite of the condemnation of our higher reason, to withhold 
our respect from that dauntless courage which scorns consequences 
and defies death. An appeal to the deepest feelings of our nature 
assures us that courage is one of the noblest qualities which man 
can possess; that it is, indeed, as the Roman, too, believed, the root 
‘and reality of all virtue. But I am more concerned here to speak 
of courage in its practical manifestations, than to dilate upon its 
philosophical bearings to beliefs. I regard courage as the mental 
correlative and equivalent of perfect physical health. And my ex- 
perience has taught me that high courage is generally accompanied 
by bodily soundness. Of course, instances do continually occur 
where the high soul sustains and rules the weak body, and makes 
of the invalid or the weakling or the hypochondriac a hero. 
Few men ever possessed a higher order of courage, both moral and 
physical, than King William III., and yet his whole life was one 
great struggle between a strong will and a sickly body. Ill-health 
marked him as her own from earliest infancy, but the fiery spirit 
that was within him, enabled him to triumph over the pain and 
suffering to which his bodily ailments condemned him. 

To define or account for courage, and for its opposite, cowardice, 
would be a physiological study entirely foreign to my theme. It is 
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sufficient for me that even in these days of talkers, when the 
party politician of ready tongue wields so much power and influ. 
ence in the over-civilised nations of the world, there is no voice 
raised to defend the acknowledged coward. 

There are, of course, many degrees of courage, endless varieties in 
its manifestations, but my own experience leads me to believe that 
this virtue in man follows the same natural laws as obtain in the 
case of horses and dogs. The better bred all three are the greater 
will be their innate pluck. In the well-born man, however, there 
is found another element of the highest value. The man proud of 
a brave father, or still more of a long list of brave progenitors, 
even if fate has been so cruel as to give him thin blood and a timid 


disposition, will feel bound to sustain what is commonly called “ the 


honour of his name.” The struggle within him may possibly strain 


every nerve, but his pride will conquer his weak spirit, and in the 
hour of trial—aye, even of appalling danger—will enable him to 
play the part of the hero and to play it well. 

To understand courage one must have thoroughly studied cowardice 
in all its phases, and they are infinite. It is the most subtle of men- 
tul diseases, the existence of which may never be known toany but the 
man whose heart it gnaws at. When the day arrives on which all 
hearts shall be open, we shall, I am sure, be astonished to find 
that many of those who have passed muster in our ranks as brave 
men will plead in extenuation of sins committed the astounding 
fuct that they were cowards by nature. 

In this short article then I shall assume that courage is a high 
virtue and cowardice a dastardly vice, and shall proceed to treat of 
the subject from a purely practical point of view, and as it has pre- 
sented itself to me under various aspects and guises in a soldier's 
career. 

The young company officer when in action has little time to gauge 
the feelings or character of his brother officers. His time is fully 
occupied in fighting hard, and a determination possesses him to do 
his duty at all costs, or to attract attention by reckless bravery in 
the “neck or nothing,” “double or quits” game of self-seeking 
for distinction. When, however, the position of leader is reached, 
and he must be content to say to others in calm tones, “Go on!” 
his opportunities for studying the thermometer of human courage 
are endless. As a rule in the case of a commander, success 
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most largely depends upon the gift of knowing how to select the 
men who will do his bidding best. The fiery spirit who will 
volunteer for all services of danger, and go straight to the point 
to which he is ordered, is often worth a king’s ransom to an army 
and to the nation whose cause it is fighting. It is impossible to put 
down arithmetically the value of such an officer, and next to the 
sensations which vibrate through every nerve and muscle of the man 
himself, I know of nothing that stirs the whole mental and bodily 
fibre more completely than to watch such a hero as he bounds forward 
in front of his men into some deadly breach. When the affair is over, 
and he has cooled down from the white heat which the electrical cur- 
rents running through him have engendered, ask him about his sen- 
sations. They are difficult to analyse, still more difficult to describe in 
words. I am, however, tolerably certain that almost every man who 
has ever led a storming party across the open in full view of the 
enemy, will acknowledge that his prominent and all-absorbing anxiety 
from first to last was, ‘‘ Will my men follow me ?” He has no shadow 


of misgiving as to his own courage and determination to lead the 


way, but that horrid question, and the doubt it engenders, robs him of 


much of that frenzied enjoyment which is past the understanding 
of all who have not taken part in such an enterprise. All maddening 
pleasures seem to be compressed into that very short space of time, and 
yet every sensation experienced in those fleeting moments, is so inde- 
libly impressed on the brain that not even the most trifling incident 
is ever forgotten in after life. What gratitude the leader feels for- 
ever afterwards to those two or three men who stuck close to his 
heels, whose eyes met his whenever he looked over his shoulder to 
see how those behind were following! 

In our army—as indeed in nearly all good armies—there is a great 
gap between the social position of the officer and the private. Their 
education from earliest infancy has been a3 opposite as the poles. 
They have learnt to look at all the difficulties and problems of life 
from entirely different platforms. For the officer to be suspected 
of any lack of nerve would be fatal to him. He would be shunned 
and boycotted as a leper, and he had better end his days at 
once by his own hand. The private accused by his comrade of having 
shown the white feather knocks him down, and a few rounds at 
fisticuffs, resulting in a bloody nose and a black eye, settle the 
matter. Duelling amongst officers is now forbidden by law, by mili- 
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tary regulations, and still more by public opinion, Buteven when it 
was the custom, no personal encounter could ever wipe out the 
stain which an accusation of timidity before the enemy left on a 
gentleman’s character. It is a known fact that the private soldier 
who in the “ring” will fight manfully, and come “smiling to the 


post” after repeated knock-down blows, and the gentleman whose nerve 
will enable him to deliver his own and receive his adversary’s fire at 
twelve paces, may have no stomach for the dreaded mé/ée, where the 
very air rings with the missiles of death. It is not the swaggcring 


corner-boy of an Irish village, or the blustering bully of an English 
public-house who makes the really brave and staunch soldier. The 
duellist of the last century was not always of the metal from which 
leaders of forlorn hopes are forged. 

I once knew a man well whom I had often seen under fire, and 
who had never in any way shown signs of a failing heart. He 
was a cheerful companion when exposed to the ordinary dangers of 
battle. He was told off one day to take part in a dangerous assault. 
The operation failed, and our loss was very heavy. In the evening 
I inquired for my friend, and was told that his body had been seen 
lying with others in the path taken by the storming party. The dead 
were collected during the night, and the next morning I went to his 
camp to attend his funeral. To my joyful surprise one of the first 
men I met there, was the friend whose body I had come to bury. 
He seemed to be especially cheerful, and described how the dark- 
ness of evening had enabled him to get back to our lines in 
safety. I lost sight of him, but years afterwards I learnt that he had 
behaved badly upon that occasion and had taken shelter under cover, 
allowing his men to go forward whilst he skulked in the rear. The 
strange part of the story was that when I met him that next morn- 
ing in his camp he must have just left his commanding officer, to 
whom he had gone to confess his cowardice. The secret was too 
much for him to bear; he could not keep it, so he made a clean 
breast of it, telling the tortures he had so long endured in striving 
to keep a bold face before the world while craven fear gnawed at 
his heart. 

I have been associated with weak, nerveless men who sincerely 
desired to be brave, and whom some demon within them drove into 
positions of peril for which their nerves were unsuited. There are 
men who can plan operations which they do not possess the courage 
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to carry out, who will even attempt to carry them out up to the last 
awful moment, when their hearts failing them, they actually take to 
their heels. A man may be honestly mistaken in his estimate of the 
stuff of which his spirit is constituted. A notable instance is that 
of Lord Grey of Werke, who planned the flanking movement by 
night with his cavalry at the battle of Sedgemoor. Up to the 
point almost of impact with the royal troops he seems to have done 
fairly well, but when the danger was encountered no sickly school- 
girl could have shown less nerve, less courage. Yet this was a 
man who deliberately took a leading part in a most hazardous insur- 
rection, which could apparently only end as a successful revolution 
or, as far as he was concerned, on Tower Hill. 


I know men whom I believe to be wanting in natural daring but 


whose minds are so well ordered, whose wills are so under control, 
that in action they will voluntarily undergo serious danger as a 
matter of calculation, because it is necessary to their ambition. I need 
not add that they are not the men whom others follow instinctively 
as born leaders. Their will, however, so rules over the craven spirit, 
that their hearts and nerves are forced to work in strict obedience 
to the indomitable resolve. What must be their tortures ! 

Hence arises the question as to which is more worthy of respect, 
the man who so conquers his ignoble spirit and in so doing serves the 
State effectively, or he who, born with all the instincts or natural 
virtues which go tomake up the brave man, shines as the hero when- 
ever heroism is needed. Whatever may be the answer, there can 
be little doubt as to which is the more lovable character. You may 
respect the former, but you are, whether you like it or not, drawn 
irresistibly to the latter. There is nothing so fascinating in man as 
reckless courage. The philosopher with his feet in hot water or in the 
enjoyment of an easy-chair over a comfortable fireside, may strive 
to persuade others and himself, that the man who triumphs over 
his fears and is thus enabled to act, when in the face of danger, the 
part of a brave man, is the more to be commended. His logic may be 
good, his reasoning unanswerable, but in that crowd of men which 
constitutes an army in the field, prejudice will be against the man 
who has to conquer himself, and with one accord the daring fearless 
young fellow will be the leader whom all will applaud and prefer to 
follow. The resolute purpose, the force of will that enables the 
weak-spirited to act the part of brave men, is entirely distinct 
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from what we call moral courage. Nor do I believe that men who 
are devoid of nerve can ever possess that quality in any remark- 
able degree. 

My own experience leads me to think that what strains the 
nerves most is to be at a distance from operations for which 
you are entirely responsible, but over which you cannot exer- 
cise any direct or immediate control. It is not the danger that is 
around you, and that you see, which appals. On the contrary, the 
excitement of action, the din, the voice of conflict, the very smell of 
powder exercise an encouraging influence. But that dreadful four- 
o’clock-in-the-morning sort of courage which is demanded of the 
man who, condemned by cruel circumstances to remain some marches 
in the rear, has to receive messengers at all hours from the front, can 
only be fully realized by those from whom it has been required. It 
may be vanity, but under such circumstances it always seems that 


had one been present in person, things would have gone differently. 


You could at least have brought your individuality to bear, and self- 


esteem causes you to fancy that it would have had weight and would 
have influenced the result. To be aroused from sleep by the arrival 
of a messenger who may be the bearer of disastrous news, is 
appalling enough even in imagination, but the reality is a trial, a 
test of nerve more terrible than any other I have ever known. 

Men are, I think, much more likely to do and say foolish things 
in moments of victory, or upon the receipt of glorious news, than 
in defeat. Failure is not so apt to throw the whole mental and 
bodily organization out of gear as great success, coming as it 
usually does after hours, or days, or weeks of great mental strain, 
when every nerve has been all the time at the highest ten- 
sion. In such a moment the danger is, that with plenty still to do 
and think of, joy may so take possession of your heart, and the con- 
gratulations of all around you may so carry you away as to slacken 
all your mental rigging, and thus for a time rob your intellect 
of its natural energy. Courage—that is, a stout heart and a firm 
grasp of all your mental and bodily powers—is even more neces- 
sary in moments of victory than in moments of defeat. 

Nothing affords a more curious study than those temporary lapses 
into cowardice which at times overwhelm large bodies of men in 
presence of an enemy. Such panics usually occur at night. I have 
seen a whole division literally crazy with terror when suddenly 
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aroused in the dark by some senseless alarm. I have known 
even officers to tackle and wound their own comrades upon such 
occasions. Reasoning men are for the time reduced to the con- 
dition of unreasoning animals, who, stricken with terror, will charge 
walls or houses, unconscious of what they do. In one of the 
worst panics I ever witnessed, an officer near me engaged a man 
against whom he jostled in the dark and mistook for an enemy. 
My friend, who was a fat, little fellow, was soon knocked down, 
and as he fell he fired the last chamber of his revolver at what 
he thought was his enemy, but which to his sorrow proved to 
be his own foot, which showed at the moment against the rising 
moon. In that night’s panic several lost their lives, and many still 
bear the marks of wounds then received. 

I have heard it said that small men are generally braver than 
tall men, but one of the most stolidly and immovably brave men I 
have ever known is several inches over six feet in height. I have 
often seen him, from pure laziness, when relieved from duty in the 
advanced trenches before Sebastopol, step out calmly in rear of the 
parallel where he happened at the moment to be, and take a bee- 
line for camp, exposed for many hundred yards to a heavy rifle fire 
from the advanced works of the Russians. He might have walked 
home through the trenches in safety, but he was too lazy or too 
eareless of his life to go so far round. I remember a curious 
instance of his imperturbability some years afterwards, when I met 
him in China. In the assault of the Taku forts we had to cross 
two ditches filled with water. One of these was sufficiently wide 
and deep to require a bridge to be thrown over it. In carrying 
up a light-infantry, pontoon bridge to launch into this ditch, a round 
shot went through one of the pontoons. To launch it in that con- 
dition would have caused it to sink, and we had great difficulty in 
getting the injured pontoon out of the bridge under the close, severe 
fire to which we were exposed from the works behind the ditch. In 
common with all the other mounted officers, I had left my horse 
at a safe distance behind under some cover. I was therefore 
astonished when, upon standing up after working at this little bridge 
on the ground, to see beside me a very tall man on a very tall horse. 


The position was actually comical, and as well as I remember, I 
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laughed as I saw my cool friend there at the edge of the ditch, 
regular cockshot for every Chinaman near him. He said something 
to me which owing to the great din and noise at the moment, I 
could not hear, so moving nearer to him I carelessly put my hand 
on his leg. He winced a little as I touched him, and calmly saying, 
“Don’t put your hand on my leg, for I have just had a bullet in 
there,” went on with his conversation as if only a mosquito had 
bitten him. That man is now known to all as Lieutenant-General 
Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., who commanded a brigade at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and who was afterwards in chief command at El-Teb and the many 
other bloody engagements which took place near Suakim. 

It would be impossible for me to point to any one man and say he was 
the bravest man I ever knew. But I think that Captain Sir William 
Peel, of the Royal Navy, possessed courage of an order that I have 
never seen so strongly marked in any other man. During all our 
bombardments at Sebastopol it was his invariable practice to walk 
about behind his battery on the natural plateau of the ground, 
where he had little or no protection from the enemy’s fire. This 
he did from no swagger, but to set an example to his men of cool 
contempt for danger. I can see him now with his telescope under 
his arm in quarter-deck fashion, halting from time to time to watch 
the effect of his battery upon the enemy’s works, or to direct the 
attention of his men in charge of guns to some particular spot or 
object in the Redan or Malakoff. He was thus always in view; his 
men could always see him, and as they were down in the trench 
before him, and so, in comparative safety, all felt that his eye was 
upon them, and that if he in that exposed position made so light 
of his great danger, they could not presume to wince under the 
shelter which the battery afforded them. He was not only always 
cool but most particularly courteous, and there was this well-known 
peculiarity about his grace of manner, that the hotter the fire and 
the greater the danger, the more suave, or as his men used to say 
“b y polite,” he became. 


’ 


The man who directed the engineering operations of the “ right 
attack,” in which Captain Peel was employed at the siege of 
Sebastopol, was then Captain, afterwards known as Sir William, 
Gordon. The two men were both as brave as lions, but their courage 
was different in character. Sir William Gordon’s was of the 
kind that dreaded to be remarked. To say anything flattering 
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to him was almost to insult him, and yet his stoutness of heart 
was admired by us all. Like his still greater friend and name- 
sake, Charley Gordon, he seldom carried any arms, and the conse- 
quence was that when one winter’s night the Russians burst into 
an advanced battery where he was, he took up a position behind a 
traverse, the passage round which he stoutly defended by pelting 
stones at any enemy who tried to force it. In the act of throwing 
a stone, when his arm was bent and uplifted, a bullet passed through 
both the lower and upper part, wounding him very severely. His 
absence from the trenches occasioned by this wound, was one day 
commented upon by the sailors. “I say, Bill, I haven’t seen old 
Gordon here lately.” ‘No,’ replied the other, “I suppose the 
fire ain’t hot enough now for that old fellow.” 

There are a great many men who pride themselves upon simply 
doing their duty, and restricting themselves exclusively to its 
simple performance. They are not bright spirits, nor are they likely 
to move the world to any high purpose. They boast that they never 
volunteer for any service. Indeed, I presume it was such men who 
invented that infamous saying, that “ Volunteers never come to any 
good.”” I believe this foolish phrase was coined in order to account 
for their own want of enterprise, for their belief in, and preference 
for the living donkey rather than the dead lion. If such a spirit 
took possession of an army, no great deeds could ever be expected 
from it. 

In newly-levied armies the instinct of self-preservation comes 
to view at every turn. It is only the pride of regiment, of the 
county to which it belongs, of the traditions attached to it, and the 
sense of honour that springs from these sources, that can make the 


ordinary John Jones or William Smith so far disregard his personal 


safety as to face a deadly storm of bullets. 

One of the most trying things for the captain and subaltern is 
to make their men who have found some temporary haven of shelter 
from the enemy’s fire, leave it, and spring forward in a body to 
advance over the open upon the position to be attacked. It is even 
difficult to make a line of men who have lain down, perhaps to take 
breath after a long advance at a running pace, rise up together. To 
some men the horror of hearing bullets plump into the bodies of 
their comrades with a horrible thud, seems to drive the blood from 


their hearts and to completely demoralise them. We are all inclined 
u 2 
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to make fun of death; but when he keeps jostling you in a crowd, 
taking away those on your right and left; when your eye can 
scarcely rest upon a comrade for a minute without seeing him fall, 
death on these close and intimate terms appears in very different 
guise to what we have imagined when laughing at him over a good 
dinner at home. 

Many yearsago, immediately after the battle of Bulls Run, in which 
raw undisciplined armies of untrained men received their baptism of 
fire, I heard the following story. The road in rear of the position was 
full of fugitives. Many had not only lost their heads, but their breath 
also, from the long distances they had run. A little fat serjeant 
perspiring at every pore, thoroughly blown, had reached a point of 
safety and was about to rest awhile. He perceived a private of his 
own company securely ensconsed in a cave above him. ‘‘Come down 
out of that cave at once!” said the serjeant, with all the air of the 
commanding officer ordering his men to “fall in.” The private, 
from his position of advantage, cocking a snook at his less fortunate 
non-commissioned officer, answered, “ No, serjeant, you’re not going 


to have this hole, not if I know it.” The serjeant displayed a certain 


class of moral courage in venturing to give his subordinate such an 
order under the circumstances. And also, I think, the people who 
can tell such jokes against themselves must feel certain of their own 
pluck. 

The different sorts of courage possessed by the various races from 
which we enlist men for our Indian army are very remarkable. In 
many cases some possess a species of daring not always found in 
the ranks of a European army. 

When we burst open the gates of the Sekunder-Bagh at Luck- 
now in 1857, not only the garden, but the upper stories of the 
gate-house itself, swarmed with the enemy. On each side as you 
entered there was a little winding staircase leading to the first- 
floor, from whence a heavy fire was kept up on our men below. 
The stairs were so very narrow that even one man at a time 
found it no easy matter to mount them. To be the first man 
to go up seemed to mean certain death. Our men, who had 
behaved with the most dashing energy and pluck up to that 
moment, hung back for a second, but the Sikhs who were in the 
crowd sprang at once up the stairs, and in a few moments every 
man in the upper story had been thrown out of the windows. The 
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Sikhs knew their enemy, whereas our men did not, and knew that, 
the affair being considered over when we forced the entrance, the 
defenders would fight no longer. And yet the Sikhs who swarmed 
up that winding staircase would have shrunk from facing the British 
soldier who hesitated to mount it, and the latter would have laughed 
consumedly had you asked him if he would tackle every Sikh in the 
Punjaub. My company, on its march to Cawnpore, bivouacked one 
evening near a Sikh detachment, some of whose men amused themselves 
by exercising with very large and extremely heavy clubs after dinner. 
I raised the clubs and found they were out of all proportion to my 
strength, so turning to my pioneer, who was standing by, I asked 
him if he could twist them about as the Sikh soldiers had done. He 
was a tall and very powerful man, but upon lifting the clubs he 
found that, not knowing the knack or trick which their use de- 
mands, he could do nothing with them. He laid them down quietly, 
and in answer to my question said, ‘ No, sir, but I don’t mind fight- 
ing any two of these ’ere fellows with my fists.” 

It is curious to study in India how brave races can be pampered, or 
rather civilized, into becoming cowardly. In the days of Clive our 
Sepoy regulars fought well and bravely. As years went on, and the 


requirements of civil government, according to home notions, were 


) 
' more and more introduced into our dealings with the native soldier, 
he seemed to lose his former fighting instincts. I was in action with 
them before the Mutiny, and a more spiritless body of men than those 
' I was associated with, it would be difficult to imagine. Upon one 
' eccasion a line of them that was lying down was ordered to rise and 
advance upon the enemy. No exertions of their English oflicers 
: could, however, get them to go forward. I was with some British 
. infantry behind them, and as we pussed over their demoralised 
. bodies I saw some of our men hit them with the butts of their 
’ muskets; and I remember that where I[ crossed their line, being 
then only a boy in my teens, I was not complimentary to a big, 
. large-stomached, native officer over whose prostrate body I had to 
. pass, 
] Upon natives in action, the influence of a single man who is 
t known and respected by them as a man of great daring is most 
. astonishing. Men who often behaved badly and evinced an entire 
. absence of all military spirit when under the command of a leader 


whom they did not know, would bravely follow men like Sir Dighton 
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Probyn, V.C., whose prowess was the theme of every camp during 
the Mutiny. 

The best native soldiers, taking them all round, whom I ever 
served with in India, were the Madras Sappers. Their coolness 
under fire, indifference to danger, their discipline, and their pride of 
regiment, marked them out on all occasions as first-rate soldiers. 
Yet, strange to say, they were drawn from the same race, the same 
class, from which we enlisted the rank and file of the Madras army 
—an army that had not a very high military reputation at that 
time. 

I could never desire a pluckier man beside ine than the Madras 
servant I had during the first year of the Mutiny. He was so greedy 
of loot that he would go through any danger to secure a few rupees; 
and in order to have opportunities of indulging this passion he 
always went into action with my company. In the street-fighting 
when we entered Lucknow he was in his glory, for he plunged into 
every house we came to, and went straight, as if by instinct, to the 
very spot where silver had been concealed. I have often heard him 
chaff our men if they ducked from shot or sought for cover. His 
cool indifference to whatever danger he incurred in his search for 
loot, and his contempt for our enemies, had a most admirable effect 
upon the young English soldiers under a serious fire for perhaps the 
first time in their lives. 

In writing of courage, it is impossible to omit a reference to my 
friend and comrade Charley Gordon. His courage was an instinct, 
fortified by faith in God and in a future life. This life had no intense 
pleasures for him, and he shrank from the applause of men. He 
did whatever came to his hand with all the loyalty of an English 
gentleman, and especially with the earnestness and zeal of a 


servant of Christ. The world was to him a sort of prison, beyond 
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the precincts of which lay that New Jerusalem from which his 
waking thoughts, and very dreams even, never wandered. Whilst in 
this mundane prison, he tried to do God’s bidding with that un- 
bounded sympathy for the sufferings of all animal creation, that 
was one of his most remarkable characteristics. And yet, he 
had absolutely no regard for human life. To die, to be killed, or 
to kill, was as natural, as much a matter of course to him, as 
to be born. He cared nothing for his own life, and could not un- 
derstand why others should set any value upon theirs. It always 
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struck me when conversing with him that he was, more than any 
man I ever knew well, made up of opposite qualities. The God 
whom he worshipped was at one time the sternly just God described 
in the Old Testament; at another He was the God of love revealed 
to us by Christ. Not that these two conceptions contradict each 
other, rather is each the complement of the other; but yet the union 
of such widely different qualities which seems to us natural, neces- 
sary even, in God, strikes us as strange in a man. And so the 
union in Gordon of stern severity and exceeding gentleness always 
seemed to me to be extraordinary. 

It was not that Gordon was simply brave in action, but that 
danger had actually and positively for him nothing terrible about it. 
There is a curious page in his Khartoum diary where he discusses 
the question of whether he should, or should not, allow the Mahdi to 
take him alive. Death to him was really the open door to a new 
life, and whether he passed through it in action or under any other 
circumstances was all the same. Death to him was merely a release 
from all the paltriness of human life. When shall we see his like 
again ? 

All nations possess their own distinctive forms of courage. The 
impetuous Frenchman who is capable of the most noble keroism as 
long as things go well with him, fights a losing game badly. The 
faithful and obedient but ignorant Russian soldier possesses a 
dogged determination of character that closely resembles the dispo- 
sition of the rank and file in our own army. He endures fatigue 
and privation in a manner that shows he comes of a really courage- 
ous race. Amongst all the great armies of the world, none is 
composed of a finer, or braver, fighting material than that of Turkey. 
The early life, the training, laws, manners, customs, and above all, the 
religion of the Turk, combine to make him the most formidable of sol- 
diers. There is no other people on earth who can be so worked up 
by religious enthusiasm into a frenzy that nothing can resist. The 
Arab tribes we had to fight in the Soudan were peaceable men ten 
years ago, anxious to make money by hiring out their camels. The 


little Syrian servant one usually took on shooting expeditions 


into those regions, used to bully them as an inferior race, and did 
not even hesitate to strike them in his angry moods. The same 
Arab who then calmly submitted to ill-humour and bad treatment 
at the hands of some such wretched, little, Syrian cook, when 
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maddened by the religious fervour and enthusiasm with which the 
Mahdi was able to inspire his followers, became a real demon in 
battle. His was then the courage which can only come from firm 
belief in another world, from the conviction that death is but the 
beginning of a new and happier existence. 

Whilst prepared to recognise all that is grand and noble in the 
courage of other nations, I recur with intense satisfaction to the re- 
membraace of our own soldiers, whose courage and endurance I have 
seen tried under desperate circumstances. One marked peculiarity 
about it is the contempt with which they regard all foreigners. The 
manners and customs, and even the very food of other nations, are the 
common topics of ridicule in our ranks. I shall conclude this article 
with the story of the English general who, before he attacked Cadiz, 
thus addressed his men: ‘‘ You Englishmen, who are fed upon beef, 
don’t surely mean to be beaten by a d———d lot of Spaniards who live 
upon oranges!”’ The French author, from whom I take this anecdote, 
holds it up as an instance of how incapable our race is to appreciate 
any appeal to honour, or to those noble qualities which, according 
to his notions, distinguish the French soldier. He ridicules the 
English officer’s appeal to the appetites, to the stomachs of his men ; 


but in doing so, he shows his ignorance of one of our strongest cha- 


racteristics, namely, our unconcealed contempt for all foreigners and 
their ways. That English general was really a wise man, who knew 
how to excite the enthusiasm of the men whose prejudices he 


thoroughly understood. 
WOLSELEY. 
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TRADES-UNIONS AMONG WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Fortniautty Review. 


Sir,—The strike at Bryant & May’s factory has roused public attention, 
if not public sympathy, in no small degree. One fact, however, in con- 
nection with it has been hardly noticed. The strike was not a trade- 
union strike. The girls at Bryant & May’s had no union. Some people 
think that without trades-unions there can be no strikes; but the 
fact is that some of the most violent and disastrous strikes have been 
undertaken not by organized, but by unorganized, bodies of workmen. 
And it is these strikes that are most likely to be bitter and violent, because 
the organization is suddenly created for the purposes of the strike and 
nothing else, at a moment when passions are roused, and when the more 
moderate men are thrust on one side by the clamour of the strongest 
throat and the rancour of the sharpest tongue. The leaders who at such 
atime as this come to the front are by no means of necessity the same 
men who, in quiet times, would be selected as the committee-men of a 
trade-union—men fitted to guide the policy of labour in its relation to 
capital, to economise, and to manage with care and with courage the 
annual expenditure of perhaps many thousand pounds for the public 
benefit of the union; and not of the union only, for while the sums spent 
on strikes have often been made the text of sermons to working men, some 
of which, it must be admitted, are richly deserved, the service rendered 
to the whole country by the thrift of unionists has been rarely recognised 
as much as the facts and figures warrant. In one disastrous year (1867) 
the Engineers’ Union expended more than £58,000, and the Ironfounders’ 
Union more than £35,000, in relieving their own members when out of 
work, and (we may add) in saving the community at large from contri- 
buting in poor rates, which they would most certainly have had to pay if 
these associations had not been in existence. 

To return to the match-makers’ strike. Not only was it begun without 
a trade-union, but it seemed likely to continue and to lead to a per- 
manent split between employers and employed, until a deputation of the 
most prominent trades-unionists in London intervened. They were 
courteously received by the employers, who discussed the whole matter 
fully with them, and finally offered fair and reasonable terms, which the 
girls accepted. The strike was at an end, and work has been resumed. 
In such circumstances as these it is unnecessary and ungracious to enter 
into the merits of the case. Statements have been made on the one side 
which were denied by the other; but one fact stands out beyond all ques- 
tion, that the employers, when appealed to by the leading trades-unionists 
of London, courteously responded to their appeal, were ready to hear the 
case of their employés as set out by them, and to grant concessions which 
they considered might fairly be asked on behalf of the girls. And in one 
of the clauses of the new charter obtained for the workers at Bryant & 
May’s factory it is said that ‘‘the firm will view with satisfaction the 
formation of an organized trade-union amongst the employés, in order 
that any just grievances they may have may in future be represented 
directly to the heads of the firm, and not, as in the past, through the 
foremen.”’ The ‘‘heads of the firm” are to be most heartily congratu- 
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lated on the happy precedent which they have thus established, which, it 
is to be hoped, many other employers will follow in the future—of regard- 
ing trade-unionism not necessarily as a combative element in their rela- 
tions with those in their employment, but as one which is useful, if not 
essential, for representative and conciliatory purposes, and which, when 
so used, results in the best and the strongest union of all, the union 
between capital and labour, between employer and employed, whose 
common interest it is that work should be well done, and that wages and 
profits should be fairly distributed. 

The history of the match-girls’ strick, which has now so happily ended, 
is not to be regarded as the victory of one party over another, so much 
as a proof of the progress that has been made in the method of the 
settlement of trade disputes—progress made by employers and workers 
alike. Such a settlement as this would have hardly been possible a few 
years ago. It certainly would have been very unlikely. The “ inter- 
ference of outsiders ’’ used to be resented as something between an insult 
and a crime, and specially if those who interfered were themselves 
members of a trade-union. Any one who interested himself or herself 
on behalf of the workers was regarded as a “ pestilential agitator,’ to be 
denounced in all the respectable newspapers as setting class against class 
and stirring up a strife which was entirely unnecessary, and should only 
be met in one way, by an absolute refusal on the part of the employers 
to have anything whatever to do with those who ‘“ meddled with what 
did not concern them.” How many long and fierce quarrels between 
employers and workers have begun in some such way as this, which 
might have been ended as speedily and as honourably to both sides as 
has been the case in Bryant & May’s factory. 

This peaceful settlement of a serious dispute is probably regarded by 
many people as almost a unique instance of conciliatory action initiated 
by trade-unionists. In reality it is only one more added to the many 
cases in which strikes have been prevented altogether or ended by the 
intervention of trades-unions. Whenever there is a strike, it is very 
like a prize-fight. The public form a ring and take the keenest interest 
in every stage of it. Newspaper reporters are sent down, and describe 
every round accurately, and who is getting the worst of it. But no 
interest whatever is taken in the pacific settlement of a dispute before it 
reaches the strike stage. A short paragraph in the corner of a London 
newspaper is probably all that the public outside the locality imme- 
diately affected hear of it. Anda very small percentage of newspaper 
readers are aware that there are in existence Boards of Conciliation, 
where representatives of unions of employers as well as of unions of 
workmen meet constantly to settle any minor differences which might 
grow, if not so settled, into serious ones—a piece of machinery which 
Mr. Mundella had a principal share in inventing many years ago. 
Without some kind of union and representation, both of masters and 
of men, the successful working of this machinery would be hardly 
possible, and, as a matter of fact, its most successful application has 
been in parts of the country were trades-unions are most prosperous 
and flourishing. 

If, as is to be hoped, a permanent women’s trade-union is formed 
among the employés of Messrs. Bryant & May, it will by no means 
be the first women’s union in England. Fourteen years ago 
Mrs. Paterson, the wife of a cabinet-maker, both husband and wife 
well-known to the Workmen’s Club and Institute Union, began the 
work of forming trades-unions among women engaged in various 
trades. All the arguments in favour of trades-unions among men 
may be used, only with greater force, in the case of women. Wages, 
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says the Political Economist, are settled by the law of supply and demand, 
by the higgling of the market, and you cannot raise them by unions, or 
by any other artificial means. But supposing that, in the buying and 
selling of labour, there can be no “ higgling of the market,” owing to 
one of the parties to the transaction not being in a position to “ higgle”’ 
or bargain, the law of the Political Economist does not receive its due 
fulfilment. It has been well said that the capital of the labourer is his 
labour, and that the main difference between the labourer and the 
employer as a capitalist is that the labourer cannot wait to employ his 
capital, while the employer can. The labourer starves while he waits; 
the employer lives on his capital. For this, among other reasons, the 
labourer, standing alone, is not on a bargaining level with his employer. 

A trade-union, when performing its proper function, puts the labourer 
on a bargaining level with his employer, or a body of labourers with a 
body of employers (employers’ unions are as useful for this purpose as 
those of workmen), and in this way trades-unionism, by enabling work- 
men to bargain for their labour, instead of being at variance with the 
laws of political economy, in many cases fulfil them. 

The weaker the labourers are and the more unable to bargain, the 
more urgently necessary is it that they should be united. If, therefore, 
there is one class of workers which above every other need union, it is 
working women, who have to contend against the difficulties which have 
banded men together, against others peculiar to their sex, and against 
that custom which neither political economy nor justice can defend, that 
work done as quickly and as well by women as by men receives a far 
smaller remuneration. This is not so in all classes of work, but it is so 
nearly always in the case of manual work. ‘‘ George Eliot’ was paid for 
one of her novels quite as much as any man would receive. No publisher 
would dare to offer her less. But cases could be quoted by the thousand 
where women are paid less than half the amount actually earned by men 
for precisely the same work, done as quickly and as well as men do it. 
And by accepting such wages, women are not only competing with each 
other, but also with men, on terms which the men, naturally enough, 
resent very keenly. Men trades-unionists are now—many of them—alive 
to the fact that, to keep up the level of their own wages, it is to their 
interest to help in the formation of women’s unions, so as to enable 
women as well as men to bargain for the price of their labour. And 
here, if once more the rigid political economist again puts in his protest 
that wages can never be affected by trades-unions, the question in reply 
is an obvious one: Are the prices of the ordinary commodities of life 
never affected by higgling, and if they are, why not the price of labour? 

How far the higgling of unionists, or of any one else, affects the price 
of any marketable commodity is, no doubt, a difficult question. Those 
who think that unions have had a disastrous effect on wages have pro- 
bably not read Mr. Giffen’s papers on the increase in wages during the 
last fifty years, the period marked by the emergence of unions from the 
shadow of ‘‘ unlawful combinations ”’ into the full light of the sanction of 
the law, and the financial prosperity which many of them enjoy. So long 
as they were unlawful they were lawless. Since their recognition by law 
their lawless and more violent characteristics have almost entirely disap- 
peared. And now they have a parliament of their own, in which the 
public opinion created by healthy and independent self-government shows 
how perfectly competent they are for the privileges they have won, and 
how they have been educated by trust and responsibility openly under- 
taken and legally administered. 

As a fitting memorial of Mrs. Paterson’s work in forming and organ- 
izing women’s trades-unions, it has been decided to raise a fund, towards 
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which about £800 have been promised, to procure a good central office 
in London. None of this money will be paid to the various unions 
which are supported by the weekly contributions of their members. It 
will all be spent in what is practically a part of the propagandist work 
of the movement. We are hearing on all sides of the hopeless lives led 
by the very poor among our workers. Those lives are enslaved by the 
excessive competition of abject poverty. Among others, one antidote 
against such competition is to be found in combination. It cannot be 
applied in all cases, but it may in many. The remedy is difficult, long, 
demanding patience, thrift, unselfishness, and many other qualities that 
are not very common. But among other advantages we claim for it, is 
the honest recognition of the fact that there is no short cut from the 
present degradation of the weak to a better condition. There is but one 
way, requiring patient, continued effort. That is the way of self-help, 
brought at first within the reach of those not so absolutely poor as to be 
incapable of it. Then, by slow degrees, the movement will spread. ‘To 
join a union will become the ambition of even the poorest, as they see 
the advantages their neighbours who are rather better off derive from it. 
The effort of thrift—however small the thrift the effort is always great— 
and the spirit of sympathy which unions create and foster—specially, 
perhaps, among women—raise the worker, and opens out a life rather 
wider and much higher than the eternal routine of unbroken work. 
Hope and the self-respect of fellowship come in; and some might be 
astonished to find how high is the standard of honour and good faith in 
the matter of drawing from the common fund, and how strong is the 
desire for self-help among those whose earnings are so small as to make 
a *bus fare to bring weekly contributions to the office a serious inroad on 
their incomes. Any one who will give time, work, sympathy, or money 
for the formation of trades-unions among working women is requested to 
communicate with Miss C. Black, Industrial Hall, Clark’s Buildings, 
High Street, Bloomsbury. 

Freperick W. VERNEY. 
















